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Oodles of Money 
Idle in Banks, etc.— 
But You Just Try to 
Get Some of It? 


T IS often said that labor and capi- 

tal are the two essential team-mates 
in industry—but a third has to be 
added, namely LEADERSHIP. There 
never Was a time in history when this 
truth was illustrated so well as right 
now. We have from 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 people who are anxious to 
work but who have no jobs. At the 
same time we have billions upon bil- 
lions of capital which is equally 
anxious to be profitably employed but 
which is now as useless as so much 
waste paper. If those 10,000,000 peo- 
ple could be put to work, at even 
moderate wages, they would soon be 
able to buy all sorts of products. The 
farm products and raw materials 
which are now stacked up mountain 
high could then be marketed and made 
use of, for the benefit of all. The fac- 
tory chimneys would all be smoking, 
the wheels in the mills would be whir- 
ring, the interchange of products 
would be resumed on a healthy basis, 
and everybody would be happy—un- 
less perhaps the communists and a 
few other professional agitators and 
malecontents—who, as General John- 
son truly says, constitute after all only 
ibout one-half of one per cent of 
all the people. 

What is there wrong with the pres- 
nt situation? Why is it that the 
vorker and the business man are not 
narching forward arm in arm in an 
ivincible war on the depression, as 
the NRA optimistically pictured them? 
The answer is that leadership is also 
required—leadership to bring capital 
ind labor together and supply the 
nitiative, the ideas, the enterprise, the 
(rained help and the money to finance 
lew ventures. The worker can’t do 
this; he shows it because he is unable 
lo find a job for himself or do any sort 
of work which he can market for 
enough to give him a living. So we 
‘an’t look for any leadership or new 
inspiration from the ranks of labor. 
Urganized labor has been given its 
sreatest chance—but has failed. 
When the labor elements were in 
full control of the British government, 
one of the widely advertised methods 
of solving this problem was to estab- 
lish “profit-sharing” groups. For a 


time these groups flourished like a 
green bay tree—but now the reports 
show that the movement is dying out. 
What was wrong with it? These or- 
ganizations allowed anybody who 
wanted to work to join together and 
produce all sorts of things, and then 
these products were to be sold and the 
profits divided. That was fine—as 
long as there were profits to divide. 
But the inevitable day came when 
there were no profits, but only losses. 
Then the cooperators were found 
strangely missing. They expected al- 
ways to have profits, and nobody had 
given a thought as to what would hap- 
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Uncle Sam discovers the biggest loafer of 
them all. 


pen when losses came. And so another 
utopian dream is rudely smashed. 
Almost anybody would be willing to 
“share profits”—but we will defy you 
to find one person in a hundred who 
is willing to agree to share losses and 
who will undertake to put up money 
to carry on an enterprise during 
periods when it is running behind. 
That’s what’s wrong with the pres- 
ent absurd situation. Our bankers 
and big financial and industrial mag- 
nates also have proved that no wise 
and safe leadership can be expected 
from them. Time was when every- 
body looked up to bankers and busi- 
ness leaders. Young men wanted 
nothing better than to work for such 
men and learn from them, but that is 
not the case now. There is so little 
honor in business today that anybody 
who aims to be honorable, truthful 
and honest is regarded as a hypocrite. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Divorce Streptococcus 
Spreading Rapidly— 
“Living in Washington” 
Is New Ground 


OW that having to “live in Wash- 

ington” has become a good excuse 
for divorce, there is no reason why di- 
vorces should not become as free as 
air. All a married couple have to do 
is to let one of the pair go to Washing- 
ton while the other can live in Cali- 
fornia, Paris, the Virgin Isles or else- 
where—anywhere but in Washington. 
A divorce lawyer then files the suit 
and gets his rake-off and the whole 
thing can be over in less time than it 
takes you to read it. 

This is certainly an advance over 
the cheap “mail-order divorces” which 
people have been getting in Mexico. It 
is a great improvement over the grand 
national divorce mill at Reno, which 
has so long fattened a race of lawyers 
and commission drawers and made 
Nevada notorious throughout’ the 
world. If people really want a di- 
vorce, why should they be put to all 
the trouble of going to Reno, or any- 
where else, in order to establish a “le- 
gal residence” which everybody 
knows is a fraud? Why not do as the 
Russians do and be able to go to the 
post office or somewhere and get a di- 
vorce by mutual consent the same as 
you would buy a stamp? 

Many of the modern divorces are 
based simply on the “incompatibility” 
of the wedded pair. “Incompatibility” 
is a new invention of the legal frater- 
nity and it covers a multitude of sins. 
If the husband insists that the family 
tube of toothpaste should be rolled 
up from the bottom, and the wife as- 
serts her feminine independence by 
squeezing the old thing any way that 
will get the stuff out—this has been 
sufficient reason for a divorce, on the 
ground that the two persons are “in- 
compatible” and that they had better 
be separated. Then they are both free 
to fix up a new attachment, or legalize 
one that is already in existence. 

In the “good old days” a divorce was 
a disgrace. The English laws make it 
a very difficult thing to procure, and 
the canons of religion virtually forbid 
it. Nevertheless, it will not do to as- 
sert that marital troubles are a new 
problem in the world or that divorce 
is a modern invention like the dicta- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


UNCLE SAM’S INVESTMENTS 


Much has been said of the cost of 
the New Deal, that is, the cost of re- 
Various estimates and com- 





covery. 
‘ pilations have been made of the 
amount of money appropriated by 


Congress to finance economic recov- 
ery. These figures have ranged all the 
way from say six billion dollars to 27 
billion dollars. Since Congress ad- 
journed Treasury Department Officials 
have had time to catch up in their 
figuring and have made public an of- 
ficial table of the emergency appro- 
priations and expenditures. This table, 
just released, covers the New Deal 
operations to the close of the past 
fiscal year ending June 30. It shows 
that altogether Congress appropriated 
or authorized the expenditure of $13,- 
104,000,000. 

Specific appropriations by Congress 
have amounted to around $2,800,000,- 
000, which sum was divided as fol- 
lows: $860,000,000 for the AAA; $558,- 
000,000 for the FERA; $375,000,000 for 
the CWA; $273,000,000 for the Federal 
Land Banks; and $255,000,000 for pub- 
lic highways. In addition the Nation- 
al Recovery Act provided the huge 
sum of $3,300,000,000, of which $400,- 
000,000 went the way of the CWA; 
$323,000,000 went to the CCC; $560,- 
000,000 went for loans and grants to 
the states, cities, etc.; and $438,000,- 
000 for public highways. The Emer- 
gency Appropriations Act of 1935 pro- 
vided an additional $1,426,000,000. Of 
this approximately $300,000,000 is for 
the CCC; $165,000,000 for the FERA 
and around $824,000,000 hasn’t been 
allocated yet. 

Then there is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the greatest lend- 
ing agent in the history of the whole 
world. Specific allotments under the 
RFC total more than $5,958,000,000 a 
large part of which, however, has been 
repaid. Besides it is authorized to 
provide unlimited funds to purchase 
preferred stock in commercial banks, 
to help the Secretary of Agriculture 
make benefit payments to farmers, and 
to aid in the new housing program. 

But of the huge grand total of emer- 
gency appropriations only about half 
or $6,540,000,000 had actually been 
spent at the close of the last fiscal 
vear. So beginning July 1, there was 
still some $6,600,000,000 already ap- 
propriated to carry on New Deal or 
recovery activities for another year 
or a year and a half if the spending 
moves along as it has in the past year 
and a half. With improved business 
conditions throughout the nation much 
of the emergency outlay in loans is 
coming back into the Treasury in re- 
payments with interest. 

In his report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, Chairman Jesse Jones 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, noted substantial business re- 
covery. During the past year, he de- 


clared, four dollars were repaid to 


the government to every five of new 
borrowings, excluding, of course, the 
RFC’s recent investment in banks. 
The corporation distributed during the 
year $1,940,860,000 and collected more 
than $930,900,000. These collections 
were repayments from banks, rail- 
roads, building and loan associations 
and regional agricultural credit corpo- 
rations. They actually paid more back 
to the RFC during that 12-month 
period than they borrowed. What in- 
creased the disbursements of the cor- 
poration was the $763,000,000 sub- 
scribed to the capital stock of banks. 
Even at that the RFC made over $21,- 
000,000 profit during the year. 

Even farmers in some sections of 
the country are beginning to repay 
their loans. Government officials re- 
port that farmers of the Middlewestern 
corn belt, who were victims of the de- 
pression like the rest of us, have 
slowly rounded that recovery corner 
to such an extent that they are mak- 
ing repayments to the Treasury at the 
rate of more than $1,000,000 a day. 
Apparently most of Uncle Sam’s re- 
covery debts are good. The people 
of this country are naturally honest 
and appreciative. Their just debts al- 
ways come before pleasures, luxuries, 
and sometimes even necessities. 

On the other side of Samuel’s ledger, 
however, things are in the same old 
rut and sinking deeper. European 
debtors apparently have no fear of the 
stigma of being branded a defaulter 
by Uncle “Shylock” Sam, as they call 
him. With the exception of Finland, 
not a one of the World war debtor 
nations made a payment of any kind 
or promised to pay their installments 
on June 15. Other than branding 
them “defaulters” under the Johnson 
Act, which means none of them can 
sell their stocks or bonds in this coun- 
try or borrow money, even from pri- 
vate individuals, this country has 
done nothing about it. 

Besides we are having our difficul- 
ties with Germany and the German 
long-term notes. The people of the 


United States hold about 32 per cent 
of the German Reich’s external debt. 
Holland is second with about 20 per 
cent; Switzerland third with 15 per 
cent and England fourth with only 
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12 per cent. More than two-thirds of 
the American money lent to German, 
and still unpaid is in the form of long. 
term notes—something like 40 per 
cent of the Reich’s total long-terp 


debt. Other creditors hold large; 
proportions of the short-term pape; 
than we do. Germany, you know, 
ceremoniously declared a morator 
on all her foreign debts on July | 
Her largest creditors, including {}, 
United States, England and Fran 
threatened reprisals. Under such , 
threat England got a compromis 
agreement out of the Reich and our 
State Department is anxiously looking 
out for the interests of American jp- 
vestors in German paper. Secretary 
of State Hull has demanded fair treat 
ment for those Americans who hold 
$1,200,000,000 of Reich bonds. What. 
ever may be her final decision on th 
Dawes and Young bonds Germany has 
damaged her credit by including th: 
in her moratorium. 
Oo — 


TO REVAMP MAIL CONTRACTS 


Drastic modification if not cancella- 
tion of ocean-mail contracts is sched- 
uled in the near future. President 
Roosevelt has already directed th 
Postmaster General to conduct an in- 
vestigation of such contracts after 6( 
days notice to the companies involved 
Action is to be unhurried in order not 
to disrupt the ocean mail service in 
such a way as was occasioned by the 
cancellation of airmail contracts 
earlier in the year. 

Because Senator Black’s senatorial! 
committee did not bring to light any 
proof of “fraud or collusion” in ob- 
taining the contracts the new investi 
gation is expected to go after the “over 
pay” angle. It has been revealed that 
20 shipping companies holding abou! 
45 contracts have been receiving som 
$26,000,000 a year for carrying mail 01 
which the ordinary cost would hav 
been around $3,000,000 if based on th 
actual weight. One company carried 
nearly $60 worth of mail during part 
of 1933 for which it received mor 
than $500,000 and another received 
$363,000 for carrying mail on whic! 
the cost on a poundage basis would 
have been $25. Others show similar 
figures. 

These contracts which amount | 
virtual subsidies or gifts to the ship 
ping companies are authorized unde! 
the merchant marine act of 1928 t 
provide aid to the American merchan! 
marine to offset the disadvantage of- 
fered by foreign lines which could 
construct and operate on a cheaper 
basis. Senator Black’s investigation 
brought out that in many cases thi 
ship owners instead of using the tax- 
payers’ money to build up the marin 
service put it in their pockets instead 
But in failing to carry out their gentle- 
man’s agreement with the governme!! 
they overlooked the clause in the ap- 
propriations bill which gives the Pres- 
ident the power to cancel their con 
tracts in the interest of “substantia! 
savings” or “public interest.” 

Just what action is taken will be 
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decided after Postmaster General Far- 
ley makes his report. It is believed 
that the new policy will follow along 
the lines of a recommendation offer- 
ed by Secretary of Commerce Roper. 
This is to scrap the present system of 
merchant marine aid through exces- 
sive allowances for carrying the mail 
and to allow direct subsidies to the 
shipping companies which must be 
spent on building new ships and at the 
same time pay for any mail carried on 
an actual weight basis. This should 
save at least $10,000,000 each year, 
which added to the $10,000,000 already 
saved on airmail contracts would 
total $20,000,000—the amount planned. 


— Or 


NORTH DAKOTA’S GOVERNOR 


Who is governor of North Dakota? 
That has been a question for more 
than a month. During that time the 
gubernatorial situation in the Flicker- 
tail state threatened one minute to be 
laughingly funny and 
the next minute to be 
extremely serious. It 
all grew out of the 
fact that Gov. Wil- 
lam Langer was 
convicted in federal 
court at Bismarck in 
June on charges of 
conspiracy to force 
federal employees to 
contribute to a state 
political fund. After 
his conviction Langer was sentenced 
to 18 months in Leavenworth peni- 
tentiary but at this writing had not 
started to serve pending appeal. In 
the meantime he was renominated by 
the Republican voters by a big margin. 

But the law says a person convicted 
of a felony cannot hold high office in 
the state. So Lieut. Gov. Ole H. Olson, 
Langer’s political foe, demanded the 
Governor’s removal. Olson took his 
‘ase to the state Supreme Court which 
ruled that Langer was disqualified to 
occupy the governor’s chair. Langer 
declared martial law and then mys- 
teriously disappeared. Olson moved 
into the executive offices and took the 
oath of office as governor of the state. 
He rescinded Langer’s martial law 
rders but kept the national guard on 
duty to preserve order. 

Langer had also summoned a special 
session of the state legislature. This 
Olson likewise called off and tried to 
persuade the members to go home, but 
they decided to meet anyway. It seems 
they were in almost complete sym- 
pathy with the ousted Governor. As 
the legislature assembled it started a 
movement to have a wholesale im- 
peachment of high officers, including 
Olson and the four members of the 
Supreme Court, but that blew up when 
the Senate couldn’t muster a quorum. 
They also started a movement to have 
the wife of the deposed chief, Mrs. 
Langer, run for office in his place. 

_ The most unusual aspect of the case 
is the great popularity of the former 
Governor. He was not only renomi- 
nated by his party while under fire, 
but he is reported to have the over- 





Ex-Gov. Langer 


whelming support of the lower branch 
of the legislature. Question also arose 
as to the legality of the legislature as 
Olson refused to recognize the Langer- 
called session of the lawmakers, Fi- 
nally Langer forces tried to turn it 
into a session for his vindication, 
———_—_o oe 


“DIAMOND JUBILEE OF OIL” 


The petroleum industry in the Unit- 
ed States is 75 years old this year, and 
its birthday party is to be celebrated 
in the form of a Diamond Jubilee of 
Oil at Titusville, Pa., August 24, 25, 26, 
and 27. It is expected that thousands 
of oil men from all sections of the 
country will make the pilgrimage to 
Titusville at that time to pay homage 
to Drake, Townsend, Smjth and others 
whose perseverance led to the estab- 
lishment of one of the country’s great- 
est industries. During the celebration 
the Drake Well Memorial Park at 
Titusville will be formally dedicated 
and turned over to the state of Penn- 
sylvania for perpetual maintenance. 

RR TE AEE 
KLAN AGAIN DONS HOOD 

Imperial Wizard Hiram W. Evans 
has sent forth orders for uniting of the 
scattered forces of the Ku Klux Klan, 
disrupted several years ago mainly 
because of internal strife and disorder. 
Organized during the “carpet-bag” era 
following the Civil war to maintain 
“white supremacy” and maintaining 
strictest secrecy the original Klan was 
disbanded after the re-adjustment 
period. Following the World war the 
Ku Kluxers gained another big mem- 
bership and enjoyed wide publicity of 
both kinds through gigantic parades, 
burning of “fiery crosses,” etc. But 
its popularity soon waned and died. 

Now Dr. Evans says the time has 
come for public spirited people to 
realize the Constitution is in danger 
from Sovietism, Fascism, and Com- 
munism, and it is up to the Klan to 
protect it. Already the order of the 
fiery cross is said to have gained a 
strong grip on Indiana where it previ- 


3 
ously encountered much strife and 
bad publicity. It is also claimed that 
footholds are being rapidly gained in 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. But 
whether deserved or not many dis- 
creditable acts were laid at the door 
of the Klan in the past which will 
not help its cause now. Furthermore 
old fraternal orders with no breath of 
scandal attached to them have found 
it rough going in the past five years 
due to hard times and only time will 
tell whether its attempted comeback 
will meet success. 

a ae 


LABOR SITUATION IMPROVED 


Looks now as if government labor 
officials, labor boards and mediation 
boards will be able to knock off and go 
fishing, too. The many strikes in 
various sections of the country which 
for a time threatened to throw the 
whole nation into a general strike or 
civil war have been either called off, 
difficulties ironed out or arbitrated in 
some way. Public opinion forced the 
end of the general strike in San Fran- 
cisco which was initiated in sympathy 
with the striking longshoremen. The 
four-day general strike and the pro- 
longed strike of Pacific Coast long- 
shoremen cost business and commerce 
along the coast more than half a billion 
dollars. Strikes are not only costly 
to business and commerce, but they 
cause the workers losses seldom figur- 
ed by those calling for strikes. More 
than 15,000,000 days have been lost by 
workers in labor fights in the past 
year. But the strike situation is vast- 
ly improved as common sense seems 
to be prevailing again. Striking long- 
shoremen in San Francisco and other 
Pacific Coast ports accepted President 
Roosevelt’s National Longshoremen’s 
Board’s arbitration and voted to re- 
turn to work immediately. Business 
in the various cities and ports boomed 
as things returned to normal. Con- 
ditions at Minneapolis, the second 
truck drivers strike of the year, con- 
tinued somewhat doubtful, but federal 
mediators hoped to clear that up, too. 
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FOREIGN 


RUSSIA 

With its army now adequately strong 
a powerful Soviet navy is under con- 
struction to afford protection to the 
Arctic, Baltic, Black Sea and Pacific 
coastline, it was learned in Moskva. 
Because of these considerations the 
Soviet government has no desire to 
enter the naval limitation conference 
next year, unless political questions 
are brought up at that time. 

A new world’s parachute jump rec- 
ord was hung up when Nikolai Evdok- 
imoff, a Red Army aviator, bailed out 
of a plane at 26,575 feet, the jump tak- 
ing 142 seconds. 


GERMANY 
Although denied by the government 
a Nazi court martial was reported in 
session in Muenchen where the cases 
of plotters within the party were be- 
ing heard. A number estimated at 2,- 
000 was given as the total of those who 





have appeared before the special 
court. 
Shortage of crops thought to be 


about 23 per cent below the 1933 har- 
vest hung over the Hitler government 
as one of the gravest threats the Reich 
has yet had to face. Lack of gold re- 
serves with which to import food- 
stuffs further complicates the situa- 
tion. 

Chancellor Adolf Hitler, accompa- 
nied by Minister of Propaganda Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, attended the open- 
ing of the annual Wagner festival in 
Bayreuth where the great German 
composer spent a part of his life. 

Rationing of raw materials on a 
war-time basis was begun with the 
announcement in Berlin of a special 
commission’s formation which will 
control the supply of fats and oils as 
well as the production of soap. 

It is only now revealed that Ernst 
Torgler, Communist leader and a cen- 
tral figure in the Reichstag fire trial, 
“died a natural death” in his cell dur- 
ing the recent Nazi “second revolu- 
tion.” This reliable report, emanating 
from Berlin, was not confirmed by the 
Hitler government. Torgler was ac- 
quitted by the Leipzig court trying the 
arson case in December last, but was 
held under “protective arrest” in a 
Berlin jail since then. Prussian Pre- 
mier Hermann Wilhelm Goering who 
had charge of the clean-up in the Ber- 
lin area made threats against Torgler’s 
life at the trial. 


SPAIN 


Plans for the fortification of the 
Balearic islands in the Mediterranean 
sea to cost $130,000,000 were announc- 
ed by the Spanish government in 
Madrid. A chain of steel and stone 
fortresses, equipped with armament 
patterned after American guns, will 
encircle these islands which are in the 
strategic point of the Mediterranean 


sea. 
His visions of ruling Andorra as 





“Boris I” were rudely shattered by 
Spanish police of Seo de Urgel who 
arrested the Polish-Dutch adventurer 
and packed him off to Madrid for ex- 
pulsion from the country. An Amer- 
ican woman was reported to have sup- 
ported this first pretender to the An- 
dorran throne who set up an imagi- 
nary court in the tiny principality and 
issued scores of royal proclamations. 

A death blow was struck Spanish 
Fascism with the arrest of Jose An- 
tonio Primo de Rivera, son of the late 
dictator and head of the movement, 
and 240 of his followers. Police 
raided the Fascist headquarters when 
tipped off a revolutionary plot was 
brewing. 


INDIA 


Everest, the untamed, claimed an- 
other life, the ninth, when Maurice 
Wilson, a former British army captain, 
attempted to scale the peak alone, leav- 
ing his porters behind at an altitude of 
23,000 feet to wait until he returned. 
They waited a month, then reported 
his certain death to Darjeeling authori- 
ties. Wilson had been forbidden by 
British officials to make the ascent, 
but disguised as a Tibetan he eluded 
the government watch set over him. 


CANADA 


Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
of. Great Britain, accompanied by his 
daughter, Ishbel, 
arrived in Quebec 
on his Canadian 
vacation that will 
take him through 
most of the mari- 
time provinces. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Stanley Baldwin, 
lord president of 
the council and act- 
ing prime minis- 
ter, told the House 
of Commons the 
British govern- 
ment had decided to increase its air 
force by 41 squadrons, or 460 fighting 
planes, with construction to start at 
once and continue over a period of 
five years, 

By pressing a golden switch King 
George opened the new $40,000,000 
Mersey tunnel which connects Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, the largest un- 
derwater tunnel in the world. 

For the first time since the World 
war a German warship visited Eng- 
land when the Koenigsberg, flagship 
of the German fleet, entered the har- 
bor of Portsmouth. 

London for a week was the object 
of a mock air battle as 180 planes 
nightly maneuvered over the city to 
test Britain’s air defenses. 


SWITZERLAND 


Large orders for munitions have 
brought an almost war-time boom to 
armament manufacturers, information 
obtained in Geneva diplomatic quar- 
ters révealed. Most of the shipments 
were destined for Central Europe, the 
Far East and South America. 

An official call for the convening of 


MacDonald 


The Pathfinde; 


the steering committee of the Jj. 
armament Conference next month w, 
issued by Arthur Henderson, Bri 
president of the conference. 
CUBA 
Confronted with a cabinet c; 
arising from the withdrawal of } 
ABC members, President Carlos \ 
dieta received the demands of 
Liberal Repu 
can party headed 
by Dr. Migue! 
Mariano Gomez 
mayor of Haba 
which were: 
coalition cabi 
embracing 
Cuban politics 
faiths, repeal 
enforcement 
present laws, : 
consultation w 
business inter 
when  economi 
laws are pending 
Mendieta Dr. Gomez war: 
ed unless the de- 
mands were accepted his party would 
abandon the government and he would 
forthwith resign his mayoralty and 
cabinet posts. 





FRANCE 


Charges by Andre Tardieu, former 
premier, that former Premier Camille 
Chautemps knew the late Serge Sta- 
visky was swindling the country 
threatened to wreck the cabinet, and 
only the intervention of Premier Gas- 
ton Doumergue averted the danger. 


JAPAN 

Some significance was seen in the 
policy adopted by high naval officers, 
meeting in Tokyo under Fleet <Ad- 
miral Fushimi, for presentation to the 
naval parley next year. They advo- 
cated “autonomy in national defense” 
and freedom from “disadvantageous 
treaties,” thus carefully avoiding the 
term, parity. 


CHINA 


Forty per cent of the estimated reve- 
nues for the year ending June 1935 
were allotted for military purposes, 
the director of the Chinese national 
government budget announced in Nan- 
king. Out of a total of $275,000,000 
(U. S.) $110,000,000 was set aside for 
the use of Gen. Chiang Kai Shek’s 
army. 


ARGENTINA 


Headed by Dr. Otto Kiep, former 
consul general in New York, a Ger- 
man commercial and financial mission 
arrived in Buenos Aires to study how 
the Reich can regain her lost trade 
in Argentina. 


PANAMA 


David City, in the interior of Pana- 
ma, was virtually destroyed by a series 
of 40 earthquakes which lasted over 4 
period of three days. An American 
soldier was killed when he leaped from 
a window of the Army barracks 4! 
Fort Davis and 150 other persons were 
injured. 
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New Dalai Lama Babe 
ln Arms—Will Rule 
Bizarre Tibet at 18 


After an exhaustive seven-month 
search, the “reincarnation” of the late 
Dalai Lama was found in the form of 
an infant, born in an humble home in 
4 remote corner of mysterious Tibet. 
Ever since the ruler of 3,000,000 
Tibetans departed this life last Decem- 
ber, lamaist priests have combed the 
country seeking an infant who was 
born at the precise moment the Dalai 
Lama breathed his last. Numbers of 
babies’ heads were fingered by the 
holy men, looking for distinctive 
marks thereon which tradition holds 
will disclose the identity of the new 
spiritual and temporal ruler of this 
Asiatic domain. It will be 18 years, 
however, before the prating infant 
will be permitted to take over the 
reins of government. Until that time 
the head Lama of Retiring Monastery 
will exercise all the functions of the 
ruler, at the same time acting as guard- 
ian of the present Dalai Lama now in 
his cradle. 

Strange as is this belief that the 
soul of an expiring religious leader at 
once becomes transferred to the body 
of an infant at that moment a-borning, 
itis only a small part of the oddities 
in and of Tibet. This country which 
lies over against India and on the 


north and east is surrounded by 
China is the highest nation in the 
world. It is largely composed of table- 


lands at an average of 16,000 feet 
above sea level, valleys at 15,000, and 
mountain peaks up to 24,000 feet. In 
climate this land is highly variable, 
ranging from extreme cold in the win- 
ter to blistering heat in the summer. 
Vegetation for the most part is con- 
fined to steppe-grass and low-growing 
bushes, though in some of the river 
valleys fruit and other trees abound. 
Probably the most important animal 
to the Tibetan is the yak, an awkward, 
long-haired, cow-like beast which sup- 
plies food in the form of milk and 
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meat and a tent-covering for the 
nomadic tribes out of its hide. 

The people in this priest-ridden 
country are divided mainly into four 
classes, namely, the nobility, the 
traders, the peasants and the herds- 
men. Most of the men are but five 
feet five inches tall and the women 
somewhat smaller. Those who have 
houses construct them out of flat 
stones or sun-dried brick, the wealth- 
ier man’s dwelling place differing from 
the peasant’s only in size. The herds- 
men, naturally, spend their existence 
in their tents. A concoction of tea and 
yak butter is the Tibetan’s favorite 
dish and chief staple of diet. Some- 
times barley flour which is the only 
cereal grown in Tibet is added to this 
already nauseous mess. Some of the 
wealthier denizens of the country or 
those who live in the lower altitudes 
eat a small quantity of fruit and veg- 
etables. Bathing, says Dr. William M. 
McGovern, an Englishman, is almost 
unknown. Unless a native has an ail- 
ment which requires sulphur springs 
immersions he never goes near the wa- 
ler from the cradle to the grave, 

The relation of men and women va- 
ries with the class and the wealth of 
the individual. In the lower classes 
where the population must be kept 
down because of the difficulty of eking 
a bare existence in this chiefly barren 
country polyandry exists, i. e., a wom- 
an with a number of husbands. The 
eldest brother of a family may marry 
some neighboring farmer’s daughter 
and in a very short time all the rest of 
his brothers will also marry her. 
Among the wealthy a man with sever- 
al wives is not unknown, while in the 
middle class the simple state of mo- 
nogamy is the general rule. 

Probably the most important factor 
in Tibetan life, next to the plain func- 
tions of living, is religion. Here the 
faith of Lamaism which is a form of 
Buddhism holds sway. It is estimated 
one-seventh of the entire population 
are either monks or nuns, all living in 
vast nunneries and monasteries, in 
Tibet called lamaseries. Here the holy 
men and women devote their lives to 
prayer and the making of images and 
charms which are sold to the populace 
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Almost modern in its archi- 


tectural trend toward the skyscraper, these groups of buildings are 900 feet long and 


the height from the plain to the gilded roof of the palace is 400 feet. 
portion you see is 15 stories high. 


That central 
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to provide a partial income for the up- 
keep of their establishments. The 
brunt of the expense, however, : falls 
on the shoulders of the general popu- 
lace who accept the added burden un- 
complainingly. 

Despite their pleaded poverty the 
lamas are reputed to have great stores 
of wealth cached away in their lama- 
series, much of it in the form of gold. 
Another fruitful source of income to 
the lamas is the fee they receive for 
praying over a stricken or dead Tibet- 
an. It is for the soul of the departed 
that the priests are hired to pray so 
earnestly, for according to lamaistic 
tenets the soul is everything and the 
body nothing. The latter when over- 
taken by death is tossed beyond the 
walls of the city, or out on the plain 
where it can be devoured by wolves 
and vultures. 

Lhasa, the capital of this country 
which is nearly twice the size of Tex- 
as, has one of the most magnificent sit- 
uations of any city in the world, The 
chief feature of the city is the Potala 
where the Dalai Lama resides and 
where he and the 10,000 red-robed 
priests who live there with him per- 
form the strange rites of their reli- 
gion. This huge building, partly la- 
maserie, partly palace and partly for- 
tress, was started in 1645. The inte- 
rior of the building, however, is dis- 
appointing, particularly so as its white 
and crimson exterior promises so 
much, The area within the walls con- 
sists mainly of a series of dark pas- 
sages and cells, a number of halls and 
flights of steps. There are, though, 
thousands of gold and silver images 
of Buddha, and scattered about the 
palace are hundreds of golden lamps 
that burn the fat of yaks. 

Always called the “mysterious, the 
inaccessible and the unknown,” Tibet 
is that way not so much from choice as 
from political considerations. A glance 
at the map will reveal the strategic 
position of Tibet in relation to India, 
a fact only too well known by Great 
Britain. Should Tibet be opened to 
the world for trade, or a foreign power 
gain control there, it would force Brit- 
ain to fortify the entire Tibetan-Indian 
border, and that would be no mean ex- 
pense. Many foreigners have been in 
Tibet, but few indeed have ever pene- 
trated to the Forbidden City of Lhasa, 
and those who have did it in disguise 
and accompanied by many dangers 
not the least of which was the threat 
of instant death, 

Some indications of modernism are 
creeping in gradually. A_ telegraph 
line has already been established be- 
tween Tibet and India, and an electric 
light plant is soon to be installed in 
Lhasa. The rest of the country, 
though, will remain as primitive as it 
has during all these centuries, and in 
spite of the presence of electric refrig- 
erators, fans and all that, the supersti- 
tions and fanatical beliefs of the peo- 
ple will doubtless survive for many 
hundreds of years more. 

——_.-. >> 

Minding your own business is a good 
way to keep your name off the scandal- 
mongers’ tongues. 









































































































CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


White House makes it known that 
President Roosevelt has decided not to 
reappoint Walter H. Newton, former 
President Hoover’s secretary, as a 
member of directors of Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, considering his 
promise to Hoover concerning New- 
ton fulfilled. 

Washington Taxpayers Protective 
Association has figured that 22 cents 
of every dollar earned by Washington- 
ians during next 12 months will go for 
district and federal taxes. 

House Library Committee begins in- 
vestigation of U. S. Botanic Garden. 

According to Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics cost of living in Washington 
during past 15 months has risen 4.6 
per cent. 

District Rehabilitation Corporation, 
new-style self-help unit for caring for 
jobless, is launched with signing of 
the corporation papers. 


GOVERNMENT 


Executive order by President Roose- 
velt allocates $15,000,000 of emergency 
funds to Department of Agriculture to 
initiate work on a $75,000,000 forest 
shelter belt a hundred miles wide and 
extending more than 1,000 miles 
through heart of drought area from 
Canada to Texas Panhandle (see Path- 
finder of July 21). 

Government’s negotiations for a 
settlement of debts between United 
States and Soviet Russia are transfer- 
red from Moscow to Washington. 

Treasury Department announces of- 
fering to public $100,000,000 of Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation 14- 
year three per cent bonds. 

Postmaster General Farley informs 
President Roosevelt that his depart- 
ment showed a $5,000,000 surplus for 
purely postal operations in fiscal year 
ending June 30. 

Secretary of Navy Swanson is advo- 
cating “a treaty Navy second to none.” 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
forms 12 regional offices from which 
Uncle Sam will carry on a nation-wide 
real estate business, competing with 
private firms in sales, renting, etc. 


FARMING 

Continued drought in large part of 
nation causes acute shortage of range, 
feed and water from Rockies to Missis- 
sippi Valley as cattle perish and forced 
sale of other herds increase farmers’ 
losses. Alarmed by grave conditions 
federal relief agencies combined to 
rush aid to arid areas. 

Farm Administration figures show 
it is $200,000,000 behind on its spend- 
ing schedule. 


Farmers in South and East are be- 
ing urged to save their hay to help 
balance scarcity in West and North. 

A survey shows that with the “aid” 








of the drought the AAA crop reduction 
program in five major crops—wheat, 
cotton, corn, tobacco and hogs—has 
been reached or even surpassed. 

July crop report indicates year’s 
wheat crop will be around 483,662,000 
bushels, slightly more than half the 
average yield from 1928 to 1932. 

In spite of devastating drought and 
its resulting poverty Midwest farmers, 
invited to move to more moist fields by 
their Uncle Samuel, are generally 
buckling their belts up another notch 
and staying because their farms are 
home to them, drought or plenty. 

Maturity date of corn loan notes is 
extended by AAA and Commodity 
Credit Corporation from August 1 to 
September 1. Approximately $121,- 
000,000 was loaned farmers on corn at 
rate of 45 cents per bushel and these 
loans are now being paid at rate of 
$500,000 a day. 

Emergency crop loans for general 
purposes which were discontinued 
May 31 are again available to farmers 
in all drought stricken areas, 


AVIATION 





Navy dirigible Macon flies 1,200 
miles off the Pacific Coast and makes 
contact with President’s acation 


cruiser Houston, to deliver papers, 
etc., and returns safely to her Sunny- 
yale, Cal., hangar. 

Flight Commander W. H. Alexander 
plans to fly around the world in his 
giant, two-motored seaplane carrying 
a crew of five men and three guests. 

In report to Secretary of War Dern 
the special committee under Newton 


D. Baker investigating conditions in 
Army 


recommends im- 
mediate comple- 
tion of a 2,300 air- 
plane program for 
the corps, opposes 
a unified air force, 
but urges instead 
a closer welding 
of Army aviation 
with other branch- 
es of that service. 
President Roose- 
velt is expected to 
act on it soon. 

Al and Fred Key, 
of Meridian, Miss., 
start second at- 
tempt to break the world’s endurance 
flying record. 

In order to provide better equipment 
and make flying safer the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, is planning to spend the $100,- 
000 allocated to it by President Roose- 
velt, in developing such equipment for 
private flyers. 


Air Corps 





NRA 


Harriman hosiery mills at Harriman, 
Tenn., reach agreement with recovery 
administration in which the mills’ 
Blue Eagle is returned and 400 work- 
ers go back to work singing. 

Leon Henderson, chief of NRA’s re- 
search and planning division, predicts 
a substantial rise in business this fall 
and a less than usual slump for re- 
mainder of summer. 

Congress is already being urged to 
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Big Business was howling for help out of 
the depression but now that he’s recoverin; 
he howls at the doctor’s bills. 


let NRA die a natural death June |( 
1935, when it will automatically « 
pire unless renewed in some form | 
Congress. 

At the same time George Ber: 
deputy administrator of NRA, predi: 
that NRA will become a permanent <i- 
vision of federal government. 

Some industries beset by mid-summic: 
business slack and much competiti 
are asking NRA to declare 90-day 
price-fixing emergencies in several | 
dustries. 


CRIME 
Coroner’s jury at St. Louis indicts 
Lear B. Reed, suspended agent 


charge of Department of Justice a! 
that city, on manslaughter charges r 
sulting from slaying of Mrs. Dessi 
Masterson in a raid led by Reed on 
her home. 

General Federation of Wome: 
Clubs starts movement to place ant 
crime compacts before more than 4! 
state legislatures meeting in Januar) 
in keeping with Ashurst-Sumners 
law passed by last Congress. 

Chicago announces that process of 
“liquidating” its public enemies is jus st 
about complete, much of “liquidating” 
being done by gunmen themselves. 

J. Edgar Hoover, chief of federa! 
agents, who is largely responsible f 
tracking down of all but three of PD: 
linger mob, says man hunt will go « 
until every remnant of the gang ) 
smashed. 


COURTS 


Superior Court Judge Frank C., Co!- 
lier of Los Angeles orders probe 0! 
42-minute divorce decree obtained }) 
Mrs. Eleanor Wilson McAdoo. 

United States District Judge W. Cal- 
vin Chestnut, of Baltimore, signs order 
temporarily restraining NRA and cod: 
officials from attempting to force L. 
Greif & Brothers, Inc., clothing manu- 
facturers, to pay wages above clothing 
code minimum. Judge William © 
Coleman, in Federal Court, upholds 
the restraining order, accusing the gov- 
ernment of “pettifogging.” 

David Graves George, of Gretna, V2 
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asks U. S. Supreme Court to review his 
claim that his rights as author of 
“Wreck of Old 97” were infringed by 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Report of criminal branch of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court 
shows that it disposed of 1,166 cases 
during fiscal year ending June 30, last. 
Nearly 500 civil cases were also heard. 


LABOR 


National Labor Relations Board de- 
cides to increase and_ strengthen 
powers of its regional labor boards 
and leave to them the task of mediating 
and arbitrating disputes and strikes. 

Labor Department officials say that 
despite losses to labor from disputes 
and strikes this year, there are ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 more laborers 
employed now in industries than a 
year ago. 

Labor Department’s index for em- 
ployment in June and July were slight- 
ly below the 82.4 in May as computed 
yn the basis of 100 for the three year 
period between 1923 and 1925. 


PEOPLE 


Former Gov. Alfred E. Smith re- 
turns to take an active part in Tam- 
many Hall doings following election of 
James J. Dooling as the New York 
political society’s chieftain. 

Montague Norman, governor of the 
Bank of England, arrives in New York 
for vacation in Maine. 

Assistant Secretary of State Francis 
B. Sayre, in charge of tariff negotia- 
tions under administration’s new trade 
program, sails for 
Europe where _ he 
will make calls at 
Copenhagen, Helsing- 
fors, Leningrad and 
Moscow to see Am- 
bassador William 
Bullitt. 

On his return 
across continent after 
his vacation cruise 
President Roosevelt 
plans to stop at 
tochester, Minn., for 
ceremonies of conferring new honors 
on two of the world’s most famous sur- 
geons—the Mayo brothers. The oc- 
casion will be the presentation of 
(American Legion awards to Drs. 
Charles H. and William J. Mayo in 
recognition of their distinguished serv- 
ices to former service men and to 
humanity generally. The President is 
scheduled to place a wreath on statue 
of Dr, William W. Mayo, father of the 
famous brothers. 


GENERAL 


One of the worst heat waves in his- 
lory coupled with the prolonged 


drought brings crop and livestock dam- 


age to approximately a billion dollars, 
death to hundreds of persons through- 
out the nation, untold suffering to mil- 
lions, and threats of grain and water 
famine to some communities. 

_ National Economy League’s manag- 
ing committee predicts national debt 
of $34,000,000,000 at the close of the 
current fiscal year, which, it claims, 


will constitute a danger to the govern- 
ment’s financial structure. 

Chicago reports increase in cash 
collections of alimony, alimony wives 
and divorces, all picking up as busi- 
ness improves. 

Sixteen persons were burned to 
death and 25 others injured when a 
holiday bus plunged down an embank- 
ment and trapped them in a sheath of 
flames at Ossining, N. Y. 

Cancer statistics compiled for 1933 
by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, of New 
York, and published in The Spectator, 
insurance paper, show a marked in- 
crease in mortality over 1932. How- 
ever, Dr. Charles Bolduan, medical di- 
rector of New York City, after an in- 
vestigation covering cancer deaths 
over a period of 30 years, says cancer 
is not more prevalent now that it was 
a generation ago in any age group. 

Citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., and 
other parts of Tennessee Valley now 
pay an average of 5.6 cents per kilo- 
watt hour for domestic electricity. 
TVA plans to sell “juice” to them for 
three cents for first 50 kilowatt hours, 
two cents for next 150, one cent for 
next 200 and four mills for all over 
400 kilowatt hours. 

Chairman John Barton Payne, of 
American Red Cross, reports member- 
ship in National Red Cross increased 
more than 100,000 to 3,800,000 during 
past fiscal year. 

Des Moines, Ia., reports that youth- 
ful drifters are not cluttering up 
freight trains passing through that city 
this summer as they did last summer. 


TAXES 

With John W. Davis as their attor- 
ney, Astor family is seeking a Supreme 
Court review of old case in which gov- 
ernment collected nearly $1,000,000 in 
estate taxes from multimillionaire 
Astor family in 1922, the taxes being 
paid under protest. 

In a report on farmers’ tax problem 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics sug- 
gests three ways of lightening tax bur- 
den on land—by reducing number of 
local governments and governmental 
functions combined for efficiency and 
economy, that more of the revenue 
load be heaped on other sources than 
general property, that government in- 
come be levied more on personal in- 
come instead of real estate. 

Farm realty taxes are still 163 per 
cent of the 1913 rate. 

Processing taxes collected by AAA 
during the past fiscal year totaled 
more than $371,249,600. 


REPEAL 

Federal agents are reported to be 
finding the going tough in Southern 
states which vote dry but do not live 
dry. The task of hunting moonshiners 
and bootleggers as tax evaders is prov- 
ing more difficult than trapping them 
as purveyors of forbidden stuff. Some 
of the states are opposed to govern- 
ment aid, but Uncle Sam is determined 
to collect his proper share of taxes. 

Figures issued by Treasury Depart- 
ment and Distillers Code Authority 
show that liquor revenues are falling 
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off and that there has been no liquor 
flood as predicted. The same figures 
indicate that there is enough liquor in 
this country to satisfy almost any 
kind of thirst, and that many persons 
now engaged in distilling, distributing 
and retailing of liquor will have to 
abandon it in the face of heavy losses 
instead of expected “get-rich-quick” 
profits, 

Liquor smuggling increases as “rum 
row” reappears off the North Atlantic 
Coast and Treasury Department agents 
map drive to meet onslaught on feder- 
al revenue. 


RAILROADS 


Using radio from cruiser Houston in 
mid-Pacific President Roosevelt trans- 
mits to Washington his appointments 
to new National Railway Mediation 
Board, which is to handle railway la- 
bor disputes, and names government’s 
representative on federal commission 
to administer new railway pension act. 
The Labor Mediation board consists of 
Dr. William M, Leiserson, James M. 
Carmalt and John Carmody. To head 
the pension commission President 
chose Murray Latimer, an expert on 
industrial pensions. 

In the meantime lawyers for rail- 
roads are going over pension law sec- 
tion by section in an effort to decide 
on what basis a test suit should be 
brought. 

Pennsylvania Railroad orders 28 
electric passenger locomotives which 
are designed to increase safety for the 
crews. 

Decision of railroads to increase 
freight rates, says Railway Age, is jus- 
tifiable because carriers reduced to 
present rates by unsound economic 
policies. 


DEATHS 


John Dillinger, 32, most hunted mur- 
derer and outlaw since the days of 
Jesse James, shot and instantly killed 
by federal agents who trapped him 
when he attended a motion picture in 
Chicago. 

Col. John T. Axton, 64, retired, for- 
mer chief of Army chaplains, who of- 
ficiated at the interment of the Un- 
known Soldier in Arlington Cemetery 
in 1921. 

John J. Manning, veteran labor lead- 
er, at his home in Washington. 

Bishop William F. Faber, 74, head 
of Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Montana, is found dead after he dis- 
appears from Two-Medicine Chalet 
where he was vacationing. 
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“NEW DEAL” GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260—$2100 year. Men-women 
18-50. Many Fall examinations expected. 
Get ready now. List positions—full par- 
ticulars free. Write Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G-190, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 
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NATIONAL 


A new issue—namely, the Red “men- 
ace”—is being injected into the West 
Coast campaign and is spreading to 
other areas affected by the epidemic 
of strikes. Just how the coast states 
feel about it is expressed in the whole- 
sale arrests of suspected Communists 
and by the raids made by private citi- 
zens on suspected radical meeting 
places. Many feel the government has 
been too easy going towards the radi- 
cal element and that they have taken 
advantage of the fact to stir up more 
trouble. 

An attempt to advance Socialism in 
California is made by Upton Sinclair, 
candidate for governor, by trying to 
merge the Socialists and Democrats 
and capture control of the state. And 
the Socialists are making drives in at 
least two other states—Wisconsin and 
New York. In the former they op- 
pose the Democratic, Republican and 
Progressive parties with George Nel- 
son, dirt farmer and for years a La 
Follette leader, as their candidate for 
governor. A convention in New York 
state nominated a solid ticket headed 
by Norman Thomas for United States 
Senator and with Charles Solomon for 
governor. At present, however, the 
interest there is on who the Republi- 
cans will put up to oppose the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate, pre- 
sumably Gov. Lehman. Lack of a 
strong G. O. P. candidate may cause 
a movement for the Republicans to 
throw support behind a Fusion party 
headed by Samuel Seabury, Democrat 
and Tammany foe. 

A definite victory for the New York 
state and national administrations was 
seen in the selection of James J. Dool- 
ing as the new head of Tammany Hall 
as the new sachem immediately issued 
a statement declaring the Tiger in 
favor of the “splendid” policies and 
administrations of both. 

Although President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General Cummings have in- 
sisted politics have no place in the 
New Deal Postmaster General Farley 
goes right ahead urging the election 
of only Democrats. There are two 
kinds of bureaucracy, says Mr. Farley, 
either “good or bad” and, he adds, the 
present kind is the “good” kind. Could 
private business, he wants to know, 
take over the work and continue the 
employment of several millions if the 
bureaus were to be abolished. But the 
G. O. P. continues to point to the great 
expense and increasing public debt. 
Now they are going after Democrats 
. who are dissatisfied over patronage, 
the New Deal and “bureaucracy” and 
seeking to line them up with their 
party or else form some sort of work- 
ing agreement intended for the down- 
fall of the New Dealers. 

Maryland’s political situation be- 
came more interesting with announce- 
ment of Senator Phillips Lee Golds- 
borough as a candidate for governor 





on the Republican ticket. Many con- 
sider him a real threat to Gov. Ritchie’s 
hopes for a fifth term at Annapolis as 
he is one of the two Republicans elect- 
ed to that office in the past. Opposing 
him in the primary are Harry W. 
Nice, H. Webster Smith, and Walter E. 
Quenstadt, mayor of Annapolis. Smith 
is using Senator Huey Long’s method 
and is touring the state with a sound 
truck. Senator Tydings has appar- 
ently dropped any hostility towards 
Ritchie and is calling for the election 
of Democrats. He scored the G. O. P. 
speakers as “calamity howlers” and 
declared President Roosevelt has met 
every issue squarely and fairly. 

In Utah the Republicans are trying 
for the Senate seat held since 1917 by 
William H. King, staunch silver advo- 
sate, who is expected to be the party 
nominee again. Don B. Bolton, who 
represented his state in the House for 
a dozen years previous to 1932, was 
unanimously selected at the G. O. P. 
convention as his opponent. Political 
forecasters for Wyoming believe the 
final contest for the Senate in that 
state will be between Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney and Vincent Carter, 
Republican, present congressman at 
large. 

Dr. John R. Brinkley, who attained 
widespread notoriety through his “re- 
juvenation” treatments and troubles 
with the radio authorities of the 
United States and Mexico, is a candi- 
date for governor of Kansas on the 
Republican ticket in opposition to Gov. 
Alf M. Landon, up for renomination. 
Although polling a large vote both 
times Dr. Brinkley has been twice de- 
feated for this office. His name was 
ordered placed on the ballot after the 
state contest board had heard and 
cleared him of charges of being a non- 
resident as well as a non-Republican. 

In the sister state of Nebraska the 
contest for the Democratic race for the 
United States Senate is featured by a 
long standing political enmity between 
two Democratic leaders, Gov. Charles 
W. Bryan, brother of the late William 
Jennings Bryan, and Arthur Mullen, 
former Democratic national commit- 
teeman. Gov. Bryan dared his politi- 
cal foe to enter the contest. Mullen 
did so declaring he would run Bryan 
“clear out of politics.” Candidates for 
the more important state and national 
offices are plentiful; the Democrats 
lining up about 90 and the Republicans 
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nearly as many. In the first district 
alone there are 14 Democrats and nine 
Republicans seeking nomination fo, 
representative. 

Senators Clarence C. Dill, of W 
ington, and John E. Erickson, of \\ 
tana, will be n 
ing from the Senat, 
next year. Dill says 
he is definitely 
through with poli- 
tics unless an emer 
gency threatens his 
state. Erickson was 
the first of the sen 
atorial aspirants | 
be defeated in th 
primaries. He re- 
signed as governo: 
at the beginning of 
his third term ji) 
order to be appoint 
ed by his successor 
Lieut. Gov. Frank Cooney, to fill th 
seat left vacant by the late Thomas J. 
Walsh. 

His course was severely criticized 
at the time but the Senate Elections 
and Privileges Committee took no ac- 
tion and permitted him to serve in th 
73rd Congress. But Democratic citi- 
zens of his state expressed their dis- 
approval by nominating James E. Mur 
ray, state PWA chairman, in his stead 
who will be opposed in the general 
election by a former representative, 
Scott Leavitt, who once served five 
terms. Other Montana candidates are 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, an ardent 
silverilte, who was renominated by an 
overwhelming majority and his Re- 
publican opponent will be George \. 
Bourquin, a former federal judge who 
retired after 20 years on the bench. 
Both incumbent representatives, young 
Joseph P. Monaghan and Roy E. Ayers, 
were selected again and will face Stan- 
ley E. Felt, also a former judge, and 
“Bob” Evans, prominent Helena attor- 
ney, as the Republican nominees. 

One of the Roosevelt Republicans 
has solved the problem of administra 
tion endorsement in his own way. Sen- 
ator Bronson Cutting, of New Mexic: 
refused offers of leading Democrats t 
head their party in the state and in- 
stead became the head of both the P 
gressive and Republican parties afte! 
a fusion of those organizations. Ili 
was elected on the Republican ticket 
in 1928 but supported Roosevelt in 1932 
and has repeatedly backed New Dea! 
legislation. He became prominent in 
politics as a backer of Theodor 
Roosevelt, the Bull Mooser. 

New interest is felt in Colorado po- 
litical affairs since Miss Josephine 
Roche, coal magnate, announced he! 
candidacy for governor on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. She is opposed by Gov. 
Edwin C. Johnson who is none to 
friendly with his state New Dealers 
and by William H. Adams, veteran cat- 
tleman and previously three times 
governor. Some describe Miss Roch 
as an extreme left and radical but sh 
declares she is a New Deal Democrat! 
She became well-known because of he! 
fight to better the condition of th« 
miners in her state. 





Sen. Erickson 
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PERSONALITIES 


Senator William Gibbs McAdoo, 70, 
of California, divorced recently by the 
daughter of the late President Wilson, 
was born in Georgia, made good in 
New York, entered politics through 
meeting Woodrow Wilson in Prince- 
ton, N. J.. and now represents his 
adopted Pacific coast state in the na- 
tional legislature. For two years Sen- 
ator McAdoo attended the University 
of Tennessee, but left to be a deputy 
clerk in a federal court. At 21 he was 
admitted to the bar, and seven years 
later, losing all his savings in a stock 
venture, went to New York where he 
practiced law and received fame from 
his plan to lay tunnels beneath the 
Hudson river. From 1913 until the 
end of the World war he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and while hold- 
ing that Cabinet post wooed and won 
the third daughter of the President for 
his second wife. Their wedding was 
one of the big social events of the 
year (1914). 

Unmarried, but a brother to four 
sisters, James J. Dooling, new leader 
of Tammany Hall (New York City 
Democratic organization) is the young- 
est man ever to hold that post. Being 
but 41 years of age, he was born in the 
Manhattan house in which he now 
lives, went to parochial schools, then 
to Fordham university where he was 
graduated in 1915. His plans to study 
law were interrupted by the World 
war and his consequent service in the 
artillery in France, but upon his re- 
turn to New York he delved into the 
procedure of courts and the like until 
he received a degree from the Ford- 
ham Law School. Prior to his present 
office, the tall, slender and frank- 
speaking leader held only one political 
post—that of deputy public adminis- 
trator which he held from 1923 until 
1932. Upon the death of his father he 
was elected to head the Tammany dis- 
trict where his late parent had ruled. 
This was in 1931 and from then until 
this year when he aided in the move to 
oust John F. Curry as Tammany 
chieftain, he was more or less an ob- 
scure part of the Tammany wigwam. 

“Unprecedented” is what they call 
the record of Sgt. A. M. Stanwix of 
Troop G of the New York State Troop- 
ers who sent a bullet through the 
bull’s-eye 45 times out of 45 shots. 
This feat which makes the Trooper 
world pistol champion was accom- 
plished at a meet of the Capital Dis- 
trict Pistol League in Albany, N. Y., 
where Sgt. Stanwix fired the Army dis- 
mounted course with a .38 caliber re- 
volver, 

Admiral Keisuke Okada, Japan’s 
hew premier, was once a member of 
the cabinet of the man he has just suc- 
ceeded, Viscount Makoto Saito. The 
66-year-old Premier-Admiral was 
graduated from the Japanese Naval 
Academy in 1889, served aboard a bat- 
tleship, then assumed a number of high 
haval posts, to wit: Vice-Admiral of 
the Navy, Commander of the First 














Fleet and Commander of the Yokosuka 
Naval Base. In 1924 he was made a 
full Admiral, and became Minister of 
the Navy three years later. In 1932 he 
again held the same portfolio after the 
formation of the Saito cabinet, but in 
January of the following year resign- 
ed as part of a political deal. Premier 
Okada is considered an advocate of a 
strong Japanese navy, although he is 
not so rabid in his views as are many 
other naval officials. 

Violet, who is a very important part 
of the Hilton Siamese twins, has been 
much in the courts of late, because a 
New York City clerk refused to give 
her a marriage license. The 26-year- 
old professional dancer, pianist and 
saxophone player went to law to force 
a license but a supreme court judge 
sided with the clerk and now Violet 
doesn’t know what to do. She had set 
her heart on marrying the man of her 
dreams who is an orchestra leader but 
it looks as if she’ll have to wait until 
Daisy, her attached twin, is ready to 
marry her beau, who is an English 
prize fighter, 

Housing Administrator James A. 
Moffett, a New Yorker, served on the 
NRA Industrial Advisory board before 
taking on his present job of instilling 
life into the depres- 
sion-killed con- 
struction industry. 
His chief claim to 
fame was his resig- 
nation of a $100,000- 
a-year vice presi- 
dency job with the 
Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey to enter 
government service. 
Shortly after com- 
ing to Washington 

Moffett he was named a 
member of the Fed- 
eral oil coordination and planning 
committee, and later accepted the vice 
presidency of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. Nationally recognized as an 
authority on oil questions, Moffett at 
48 has served 28 years with the New 
Jersey concern of which his father 
was one-time president. 

Mme. Gaston Doumergue, wife of the 
Premier of France, is a quiet, meek, 
gray-haired women with a_ gentle 
smile who always suits her mood to 
that of her statesman-husband. When 
at home working she never disturbs 
him, and if he keeps at his problems 
of state past his dinner hour, she says 
nothing and waits. And odd as it may 
seem Mme. Doumergue says’ she 
doesn’t even talk unless she sees the 
Premier is in the humor for it. The 
perfect wife found at last. 

Viktor Lutze, newly installed na- 
tional commander of the German Nazi 
Storm Troops, began his military 
career in 1912 when he enlisted in the 
imperial army. He was noted for his 
reckless courage in the World war, 
but lost an eye in the process. Soon 
after the formation of the Nazi party 
he joined the ranks, being particular- 
ly active in the Ruhr district during 
the French occupation in 1923 where 
he was the Nazi chief. With Hitler’s 
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accession to power the new 43-year- 
old commander was made police presi- 
dent of Hanover, and later provincial 
governor and counselor of state. Just 
prior to the police president appoint- 
ment Herr Lutze held the chiefship of 
the Nazi division with Hanover as his 
headquarters. 





AVIATION 





On the 20th of October at a yet un- 
named hour some of the world’s best 
flying talent will take off at London on 
the start of a 13,000-mile flight ending 
at Melbourne, Australia. The thirty 
planes which will roar into the air at 
the command of the world famous 
flyers will be the results of the best 
efforts in plane designing and con- 
struction, America will be well rep- 
resented both in flyers and planes. 
Nearly half of the planes now expect- 
ed to start will be of American de- 
sign and manufacture. Besides the 
twelve Americans who will fly Amer- 
ican planes two foreign airmen will be 
piloting ships made in this country. 

This international air race the goal 
of which is half the distance around 
the world will make great demands on 
both flyer and plane. Because of this 
entrance requirements have been very 
Strict. Both the entries and their 
planes were subjected to the most 
rigid inspection before they were con- 
sidered as contestants. Besides the 
great distance which in itself consti- 
tutes a considerable barrier the flyers 
will be threatened by violent sand and 
dust storms, long hops over untravel- 
ed, shark infested waters, and flights 
over barren, uninhabited desert lands. 

The incentive for the flyers to be 
first in the running is great. Sir Mac- 
Pherson Robertson, the 74-year-old 
Scotchman sponsoring the race, is of- 
fering a first prize of $50,000. Other 
prizes bring the total amount of money 
to be given away after the race to 
$75,000. 

Contestants will be troubled by very 
few rules. About the only one of any 
importance is the one forcing each 
flyer to make at least five stops. They 
must be made at the following towns: 
Bagdad, Allahabad, Singapore, Dar- 
win, and Charleville. These stops will 
serve to remove part of the element of 
luck. Making all flyers follow ap- 
proximately the same course they will 
be confronted by the same natural 
difficulties. It is generally conceded 
that old London-to-Melbourne records 
will be broken. 

OLA ee 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost 
Here is a sample of the great value of 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a one- 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simply send $2 
to PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
and ask for Club No. 839.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


With another political campaign on, 
this ought to be a good year for the 
cigar stores. 

g 


Japan is building small airplanes to 
go inside her submarines. Next she 
should build submarines to go inside 
her airplanes. 











A noted physician says a person 
looks like what he eats. This explains 
the huge consumption of prunes. 


q 


If those bankers who took your mon- 
ey and never gave it back had only 
talked in their throat and used tough 
language, as any respectable villain 
should, you might now have cash to 
spend. 

gq 


American literature has sunk to a 
new all-time low. 


WHY WE DON’T TELL HOW 
NE of our subscribers, A. R. Stark, 
of Stamford, Conn., writes: “For 
many months I have been reading 
your leading articles telling the causes 
of the depression and saying that no 
change can come until farm prices ad- 
vance and the things which the farm- 
ers buy come down—but, after all your 
research to produce these articles, 
can’t you please tell us HOW to change 
existing conditions? Why not be a 
real Pathfinder?” 

If the Pathfinder forsook its mission 
of digging out the facts and publishing 
them, fairly and understandably, and 
joined the interminable waiting line of 
people who have “plans” to overcome 
this depression and prevent future 
ones, our work would become worth- 
less. The American people are allow- 
ed by law to vote for officials to repre- 
sent them. Those officials are suppos- 
ed to be qualified to originate legisla- 
tion and carry out measures for the 
benefit of the people. These officials 
themselves all have more “plans” than 
they can ever get anybody to listen to. 
It is their duty, not the Pathfinder’s, to 
legislate for the nation. They are fitted 
for it, chosen by the people for it, 
paid for it, and sworn to do it. 

We can’t remember a single case 
where a legislator or official has ever 
asked the Pathfinder for any advice. 
In looking over the magazines and 
newspapers of the day and listening to 
the radio blurbs, we find there are 
enough suggestions being made to last 
the United States for centuries to 
come. So why should the Pathfinder 
go into the production of advice, when 
there is a greater surplus of this un- 
marketable commodity than there is 
of anything else? 

If it was our job to run the United 
States, we feel that we could do it— 
and we might be willing to take on the 
rest of the earth and also the planets 
if it became necessary. Meantime, we 
feel that our mission is fulfilled when 





we labor night and day to digest and 
report to the people all the vast multi- 
tude of new things which are coming 
on the scene—leaving to less well- 
employed innocent persons the diver- 
sion of telling the world HOW things 
ought to be done. 
g 


Big business should remember this 
time that the best way to keep on the 
upgrade is to stay on the level. 

q 

Strange how a straw vote will tickle 

people, isn’t it? 
¢ 


CONGRATULATIONS! 
ISN’T Pathfinder policy to boost 
individuals but we have to take 
our hat off to the health commissioner 
of Norfolk, Va. That guardian of the 
city’s health has requested all persons 
arriving there from Los Angeles and 
other points in California to notify the 
health officials so their children might 
be segregated from the local children 
for a period of two weeks to prevent 
a possible outbreak of infantile paral- 
ysis in the Virginia city. No cases of 
the disease developed, fortunately, but 
with the nation knowing of Califor- 
nia’s outbreak this summer—the worst 
in the whole country—health officials 
of other towns and counties could well 
follow the Norfolk commissioner’s ex- 
ample in an effort to prevent the 
spread of one of the most dreadful 
plagues of childhood and youth. If it 
can be prevented by such simple pre- 
cautions, here is a good example to fol- 
low. Again we say: “Congratulations, 
Commissioner!” 


q 


A doctor named Cutter is giving med- 
ical advice in some of the newspapers. 
Judging by his name, he can probably 
be counted on to recommend plenty of 
operations. 

g 


Back in 1918 Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
many declared: “The German people 
will attain a happy and free future.” 
She’s going about it a queer way. 

¢ 

One of our Chinchilla, Pa., subscrib- 
ers suggests that Uncle Sam should 
have a mate-consort for propriety’s 
sake. He says a national AUNT would 
give women representation in the sym- 
bol of our country. Believing the sub- 
scriber has a good idea, we suggest 
Aunt Jerusha, the Pathfinder’s Uncle 
Eli’s better half, from Coon Center, Ia. 
If we hear no other nominations we 
will declare Aunt Jerusha elected. 


g 


ELLA WILCOX GOT FRANCE RIGHT 
OETS sometimes hit it better than 
they know. “Oh, I have ever lov- 

ed you, beauteous France,” exclaimed 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox in one of her po- 

etic conniptions during the World war. 

Ella did go on to admit that beaute- 

ous France was “smiling and some- 

what wanton and aware, and una- 
shamed of her delinquencies.” 

If our statesmen had only been able 
to read between the lines of Ella’s 
mushy poem and see that France, 
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while “beauteous,” was very much 
“smiling and wanton and aware” ani 
that her delinquencies didn’t e 
make her ashamed—the United Sta; 
might have kept out of the war and 
saved hundreds of thousands of li 

to say nothing of saddling this c 
try with billions upon billions of d:}) 
which we must pay. 


¢ 


“Graphology is sweeping the coun- 
try,” says a Kansas City woman in a 
letter to the Pathfinder. We are glad 
something is sweeping it; there is cer- 
tainly a lot of dirt that needs to }y 
cleaned up. 

g 


Ben Franklin once said that “if 
would know the value of money, 
and try to borrow some; for he that 
goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing.” 
With Uncle Sam playing the part 
the biggest Shylock in the history 
the world, lending money right a 
left, it looks as if folks have forgotten 
all about Ben’s admonition. 


¢ 


A TYPICAL SAD CASE 

PENNSYLVANIA subscriber writes 

telling us of the case of an old 
lady of 90 who thought she had an in- 
come but finds it is gone. She has 
money out at interest, but since the de- 
pression she has not been getting the 
interest, but is taxed for the invest- 
ment. Her debts are accumulating and 
she has taxes to pay. She tried to sell 
a mortgage but was told that nobody 
would buy it and that if there was a 
forced sale nobody would bid. What 
can be done? 

There isn’t much chance of doing 
anything to relieve the situation of 
this woman who supposed she was 
providing amply for the future—and 
there are several millions in the sam 
position in this country. The bottom 
has dropped out of investments. In 
many cases the money is gone forever; 
in other cases part of it may be saved, 
but in any case there is no way to 
force the situation. The government! 
has created many agencies for reli- 
nancing loans but there must be sound 
credit shown in the individual case be- 
fore any of this money can be secured. 

a 


DON’T DEPEND ON OTHERS 


Senator McKellar, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, has been retelling a little 
story which used to be found in the 
old “blue-backed speller.” This is the 
way the story went: 

A certain farmer had a heavy wheat 
crop ready for harvest. He called in 
his sons and told them he would need 
help in the harvesting. “Go to all of 
our relatives, and ask them to come,” 
he said. 

The next day the sons came back, 
but without their kindred. “Go to our 
neighbors,” said the farmer, “and bring 
them to help us.” 

A day passed, and the sons came 
back with the neighbors’ excuses. 
Whereupon the farmer said: “Tomor- 
row we will gather in the wheat our- 
selves.” 


Se a 
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MARKETING 


Sometimes people tell us that the dif- 
ficulties which beset agriculture and 
trade are just a product of present- 
day conditions, but almost anywhere 
that you cut back into history you will 
find that our ancestors had exactly 
the same problems to wrestle with. 
Sometimes those ancestors licked, and 
sometimes they got licked—exactly as 
today. Some of them were always a 
little smarter and more enterprising 
than their competitors—and there 
were always some who complained 
how bad business was and sat twid- 
dling their thumbs and waiting for 
relief to come along. The Internation- 
al Paper Co. calls attention to a “code” 
which was adopted by American 
papermakers away back in 1795. This 
was in the troublous times following 
the Revolutionary war, when prices 
were high and still business was not 
good, and everybody was trying to 
think of ways to make it better. In 
the paper industry, conditions were 
demoralized—and this was typical of 
other industries also. The strange 
thing is that the papermakers met to- 
gether and adopted a “plan” to stop 
price-cutting and competition and to 
fix wages—and this plan was termed 
a “CODE.” 

Here are some of the provisions of 
the code: “The price given in future 
for overwork in any paper mill shall 
not exceed three shillings and sixpence 
for each day’s work. The price given 
for canvas rags shall not exceed 16 
shillings and eightpence per hundred 
weight. A greater price than 22 shill- 
ings per hundred shall not be given 
for country rags, except in cases of 
certain contracts already existing, in 
which case the contracts are to be filed 
in writing with the clerk within 14 
days.” (“Country” rags were mis- 
cellaneous rags collected by peddlers 
who drove wagons through the coun- 
try and exchanged tinware and other 
“Yankee notions” for household rags 
of all sorts—some wool, some cotton 
and occasionally a little silk.) 

“That six reams of wrapping paper 
shall not be sold for less than five 
shillings and six pence per ream. That 
pasteboard shall not be sold for less 
than $5 per net hundred pounds 
weight. That sugarloaf blue paper 
Shall not be sold for less than seven 
pence per pound.” (This blue paper 
was always used for wrapping up 
“loaf” sugar—each loaf of sugar being 
a cone more than a foot high, from 
which the housewife must break the 
sugar as she wanted it.) “That no 
greater price than 10 shillings for each 
hundred pounds of paper shavings 
shall be paid. That no greater price 
than one shilling and six pence shall 
be given for each bushel of sheep’s 
parings and each dozen of calf’s pates.” 
(These raw materials were used in 
sizing and finishing paper.) 

You will note that both shillings and 
dollars are spoken of in this old code. 


At that period—1795—both units were 
in popular use—eight shillings being 
a dollar. The rural people mostly still 
stuck to shillings, while the town 
people had begun to use dollars more. 
As the dollar was based on the decimal 
system, it had great advantages. The 
British are still trying to do business 
with the unwieldly system of pounds, 
shillings and pence, and it is doubtful 
if they will ever wake up to the su- 
periority of the decimal system. The 
code which was adopted by the New 
England paper makers in 1795 was 
pushed with just about the same argu- 
ments as the numberless codes which 
have been set up under the NRA. The 
invitation to sign up was written by 
a paper manufacturer named I. Smith 
Boies, of Milton, Mass. One was ad- 
dressed to Isaiah Thomas. It said, in 
part: “At a very general meeting of 
the proprietors of paper mills resolu- 
tions were agreed to, endeavoring 
thereby to prevent the alarming prices 
which paper stock was likely to rise 
to and also fix prices for some com- 
mon kinds of paper at such rates that 
the papermaker might not be a loser. 
Complaints having been made that you 
exceed the price agreed upon for stock, 
I am requested to write to know if 
you will attend the next meeting and 
will conform to our resolutions. I 
wish in a brotherly and friendly man- 
ner we may all unite to support and 
make respectable a manufacture so im- 
portant to the community as well as 
to those concerned.” 

It appears therefore that Isaiah 
Thomas was what General Johnson 
now would call a “10-per-center’— 
one of those “rugged individuals” who 
refuse to cooperate so as to boost 
prices. Whether the paper code did 
what was expected of it and kept the 
papermakers out of the red is not 
known—but here we have an example 
of a full-fledged industrial code, with 
all the modern trimmings except that 
there was no fine and imprisonment. 

American business at the end of 
July, 1934, seems to be about where it 
was in 1795—with the industrial lead- 
ers anxious to see prices pushed up, 
but with very slight chance of bring- 
ing this about, owing to the absence 
of enough purchasing power among 
the people to use up increased produc- 
tion at the higher rates. Hence the 
manufacturers have paused in their 
determination to increase prices and 
are resting on their oars to see how 
supply and demand will be in the fall. 
We hardly ever hear these terms “sup- 
ply and demand” as they are marked 
“obsolete” in the new political diction- 
aries. The old law of supply and de- 
mand which has governed the world 
from the beginning seems to be still 
in full force, however, though it may 
be classified under some other name. 
And it is this horrid old economic law 
which is now hampering the recov- 
ery program. Prices of agricultural 
products, it is true, are rising sharply 
—but this is a result of the drought 
and scarcity and not because of any 
increased demand. 

In the June issue of the Farm Eco- 
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nomics bulletin, issued by Cornell 
university, Prof. George F. Warren, 
the President’s money expert, explains: 
“In general the United States has been 
in a period of low crop production 
for several years. Low prices gave 
the impression of overproduction, but 
the low prices prevailed throughout 
the world for all basic products—not 
merely for crops. Gold has the high- 
est exchange value for basic commodi- 
ties that it has ever had since the 
establishment of the United States. 
Low demand for food and clothing, 
due to unemployment, further added 
to the impression of overproduction. 
The drought this year is accentuating 
the low production of the last few 
years.” 

We are glad that such an influential 
leader as Professor Warren has come 
out and made it clear that this coun- 
iry is not suffering from overproduc- 
tion but that the trouble is undercon- 
sumption which is due to the “LOW 
DEMAND” for basic materials. Pro- 
fessor Warren reports that general 
commodity prices rose from 95 in June 
last year to 109 for the same month 
this year—an increase of 14 points. 
Farm prices during that same period 
had risen from 67 to 81. This also 
shows an increase of just 14 points. 
Or in other words the farmers, even 
with the benefit of their present nomi- 
nal increased prices, are still exactly 
as far from reaching the high shelf 
with all the coveted commodities on it 
as they were a year ago. The farmer 
still has 19 cents coming to him out 
of his pre-war dollar, whereas when 
he goes to buy the products of the 
other industries he is required to lay 
down nine cents more than the basic 
dollar. Professor Warren shows that 
the wages of factory workers in New 
York stood at an average level of 177 
a year ago, or 77 points above the pre- 
war level, and that now that level has 
been jumped to 189. These figures of 
Professor Warren’s illustrate how 
futile it is to expect that farmers who 
are still getting only 81 cents for a 
dollar’s worth of labor can pay the 
factory workers at the rate of $1.89 
for their products. 

While this is a pessimistic view, it is 
useless to try to disguise the facts. It 
shows that it is necessary for the gov- 
ernment to keep right on with its 
numerous forms of aid and relief for 
the farmers—who, after all, must be 
in a position to buy if all those fac- 
tories are to be put on a full-time scale. 
The mere fact that the hourly rates of 
factory labor have been pushed up far 
above the level of farm labor does not 
mean that the mills can be kept going 
and the products sold. Quite the con- 
trary! Hence the marketing of prod- 
ucts of every sort is going to be an 
extremely hard job for some time to 
come. Those who still think that 
products will sell themselves are in for 
some more very severe jolts. 

—_—- <> 

If all the brides could put their first 
biscuits together we could _ build 
enough roads to cover the whole 
country. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


This has been one of the hottest and 
driest summers Washington has ex- 
perienced in many, many years. When 
it is hot in the national capital it is 
just that and then some. But everyone 
in Washington, except perhaps the 
grievance committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, is willing to admit that 
the capital is the hottest city in the 
world. That is why Congress has al- 
ways rushed through important legis- 
lation in order to get away from the 
heat. No-one locally has ever objected 
to Congress doing that in order to get 
away where it is cool because they 
know it is hot. In other words, Wash- 
ington’s heat is more or less taken for 
granted. A few government clerks, 
those who have used their leave previ- 
ously, have to stay in Washington all 
summer and endure the heat. But not 
so many of them really have to work 
during the hottest days. Frequently, 
especially those in the temporary 
frame war-time buildings, are dis- 
missed for the afternoon on the worst 
“scorcher” days. From the President 
on down the high government officials 
and the low government officials can 
nearly always give the heat as an ex- 
cuse to take a vacation and few would 
be so cruel as to object, for Washing- 
ton is HOT. But don’t feel sorry for 
the editors of the Pathfinder. Although 
it is hot in Washington 40 years of ex- 
perience has taught them how to keep 
cool no matter how much Old Sol 
shines down. They roll up their 
sleeves, unbotton their shirt collars 
and work. Anyone who works doesn’t 
have time to worry about the heat. 
Still, we have to admit it is blue- 
blazingly hot here. 

Anyone who doesn’t think it is real- 
ly that hot can consider the case of 
Winks, President Roosevelt’s pet 
Llewellyn setter and the nation’s No. 
1 dog. In short, the heat caused Winks 
to wink out. Crazed by the terrific 
heat, the dog crashed at full speed into 
an iron fence and died from brain con- 
cussion. White House _ secretaries 
wirelessed the President of his favorite 
pet’s untimely end. 

The man entrusted with piloting 
President Roosevelt’s palatial warship 
vacation boat through 
the Atlantic, the Pan- 
ama Canal and the 
-acific is Capt. Wal- 
ter B. Woodson. A 
native of Virginia, he 
is not only a naval 
man of long experi- 
ence, but a brilliant 
lawyer besides. His 
legal training won 
for him the job of 
Assistant Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the 
Navy for the three 
years following the 
World war. Fifty-two years old, and 
tall and lanky, Capt. Woodson is a golf 
addict when on shore duty, He takes 














Capt. Woodson 


his job of bossing the presidential 
“vacht” on its summer cruise as rou- 
tine duty. 

Is your family scattered for summer 
months like the Roosevelts? The 
President and his two young sons are 
in Hawaii, his mother is in England, 
Mrs. Roosevelt is traveling in West, 
James is spending the summer with 
his wife and daughter in Massachu- 
setts, Elliott, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, are at Hyde Park, and Mrs. Dall, 
with her two children, is establishing 
a residence in Nevada. 

Washington, the city of magnificent 
distances, is going to take on still more 
beauty. Aroused by protestations that 
the capital’s slums are a “disgrace to 
the national capital,” Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes has announced that he 
will give special attention to pushing 
a slum clearance project in the city. 
A study of the objectional sections is 
already under way and actual eradi- 
cation of the slums is expected in the 
near future. 

For the first time in many years 
the District of Columbia will step out 
in new color combination auto tags 
in 1935. Whether auto owners like 
it or not, the District officials appar- 
ently grew tired of the monotony of 
orange on black and black on orange 
year after year. So they have decreed 
that the 1935 batch of tags will be 
green and white—that is, green num- 
bers on a white background. Words 
designating the different types of ve- 
hicles will appear on the tags. 

Officials of the Washington Zoo are 
especially proud of their latest ar- 
rival. Mr. and Mrs. Mountain Zebra 
of that address have an addition to 
their family. And they have a right 
to be proud of young Miss Mountain 
Zebra. Dr. William Mann, director of 
the National Zoological Gardens, says 
“there have been countless births of 
Chapman zebras in the United States, 
but this is the first mountain zebra 
colt to be born in the United States, I 
believe. And what makes this rare 
birth still rarer is the fact that the 
mountain zebra family which once 
roamed the mountains of Africa in 
herds has now become a very rare 
animal and is almost extinct. 

Seventy Civilian Conservation Corps 
youth are doing Washingtonians and 
the nation a great service and favor. 
They are clearing off a new “natural” 
island park in the Potomac river op- 
posite Georgetown. The place is 
Analostan Island, now known as the 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Park. 
It was purchased by the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association and presented 
to the government in honor of the late 
“T. R.” The association plans to pre- 
serve the island in its natural beauty 
in token of the “Rough Rider’s” love 
of the outdoors. This beautiful wood- 
ed isle has been inaccessible for many 
years although it was developed as an 
estate more than 150 years ago by 
the Mason family and is separated 
from the mainland on either side by 
narrow stretches of water. With its 


sycamores, oaks, elms and willows it 








* The Pathfinder 





Grant statue in the Botanic Gardens near 


This statue is the work of H. 
M. Shrady. 


the Capitol. 


is a natural bird sanctuary. It v 
naturally remain a sanctury for « 
feathered friends, but at the same ti: 
it is to be made a picnic ground { 
nature lovers. The forestry army 
engaged principally in clearing « 
the underbrush, weeds, etc. Per 
nent plans for development of th« 
land as a recreational center are t: 
drafted by an architect retained by th, 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The estimated indebtedness of th: 
peoples of the world is at present m: 
than 400 billion dollars. 

Last year American colleges and 
universities had 7,720 students fr: 
foreign countries enrolled. 

Suicide claims about 25,000 lives 
the United States each year. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has « 
exhibit at the World’s Fair a 17-f 
model of Boulder Dam. 

Uncle Sam still officially recognizes 
as part of China that territory which 
Japan carved out for the new Man 
chukuo empire. 

More than 105,000,000,000 pounds o! 
milk were produced in this country) 
last year. 

There is a species of caterpillar 
which grows into a real plant. 

As a part of the modern Fort Ni- 
agara Military Reservation, old Fort 
Niagara is the only U. S. Army Pos! 
to fly foreign flags. 

If you could count two tons of water 
a second, 24 hours a day and 365 days 
a year, it would take you 500 years 
to count just this present year’s short- 
age of rainfall for the single state of 
Ohio. 

At least 30 persons per thousand 
population in the state of Mississipp! 
are physically disabled as a result of 
accident, sickness or congenital causes 

Cows are still led over the 100-year- 
old cowpath in the heart of Chicago's 
loop. 

Americans bet five billion dollars 
annually on foreign lotteries and i! 
legal domestic pools. 

Fires on farms cause losses estim:! 
ed at $100,000,000 last year. 
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AUGUST CALENDAR 


What we call August would now be 
called Sextilis, or sixth month, if the 
Roman emperor Augustus hadn’t jug- 
cled the calendar, renamed this month 
after himself and added a day to its 
length, making it 31 days long. Augus- 
tus was a modest fellow; he didn’t 
want any month to have more days 
than the month he renamed in his 
own honor. It is lucky that our mod- 
ern reformers leave the calendar 
alone, for all calendar changes make 
plenty of trouble—even for people 
living centuries later. Some of our 
business sharps are trying to have the 
13-month year adopted. Some of them 
keep their books that way even now— 
in 13 periods of four weeks each, so 
that comparisons with the correspond- 
ing period of the year before may be 
more instructive. Even at that, every 
holiday or a week-end comes 
along, their figures are all upset—so 
there can be no perfect system. 

The last quarter of that old moon 
occurs Aug. 2, new moon is on the 
10th, first quarter the 17th, full moon 
the 24th and last quarter again on 
the 31st. So this August can boast two 
“last quarters”—which is rather over- 
doing it, we think. An annular eclipse 
of the sun occurs Aug. 10, but this 
won’t do you any good unless you can 
oin Admiral Byrd in the Antarctic 
regions. All the planets except Jupi- 
ter are still in the early morning 
skies, pretty close to the sun. Jupiter 
alone is evening star—but he makes 
up for the absence of the other head- 
liners. Aug. 2 Venus and Mars are 
very close together, in the eastern 
morning sky. Aug. 7 the old moon 
passes quite close to Mars, and also 
at the same time quite close to Venus— 


lime a 


Mr. Hyatt’s Homemade Telescope 


making a fine pair of spectacles. Aug. 
8 the same old moon goes very near 
the planet Mercury. The new young 
moon Aug. 15 passes rather near to 
Jupiter, and this gives you a good 
way to identify Jupiter, if you don’t 
already know it by its personal ap- 
pearance. Aug. 24 the full moon goes 
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quile close to the planet Saturn. This 
means that Saturn has now passed 
around from the morning sky into the 
evening sky and that this most inter- 
esting planet will be putting on a fine 
free show every evening when the 
weather is favorable. 

Jupiter, as already stated, is the 
king of the evening skies now and will 
continue to be for some weeks to come. 
This giant planet is most favorably 
placed now for observation. With a 
small telescope the Pathfinder  as- 
tronomical editor has been able to see 
at one time as many as six of the 
moons of Jupiter lately—which is most 
unusual. In fact two of them have 
been seen by the naked eye. So far as 
discovered, Jupiter has nine moons in 
all, but there may be more. Jupiter 
and its moons offer us a small uni- 
verse by themselves. Jupiter itself 
is much more egg-shaped than the 
earth, on account of its being less 
solid than our planet. Jupiter is 
nearly 90,000 miles in diameter. The 
moons go around the planet at dif- 
ferent distances and in different 
periods. The innermost one makes the 
lap in about 12 hours and is 100,000 
miles away from the planet. The next 
one makes the circuit in somewhat 
less than two of our days, and is 260,- 
000 miles from the planet. The third 
one goes around in about four days 
and is some 400,000 miles away. The 
fourth one—which is the largest of all 
and is considerably bigger than our 

r seven days for the 
trip and is over a million miles from 
the planet. The most distant of the 
moons is 15,000,000 miles from the 
planet and is only 15 miles in diameter, 
so it is useless for amateurs to seek to 
locate it, especially as it takes two of 
our years to make the round trip. 

The Pathfinder editor had an invi- 
tation to attend the Annual Amateur 
Telescope Makers’ convention § at 
Springfield, Vt., July 21, but couldn’t 
go on account of having to feed the 
press. James T. Hyatt, 4041 Oakcrest 
Drive, San Diego, Cal., confirms what 
the Pathfinder has stated—that the 
outrageous prices levied by the big 
professional instrument makers for 
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telescopes makes it almost impossible 
for ordinary people to purchase and 
enjoy them. He adds: “As you prob- 
ably know, it is possible for any man 
with a little ingenuity to make a tele- 
scope for himself at a cost of not over 
$25—and this would be an instrument 
of six or eight-inch aperture and would 
magnify over 200 times.” He says he 
thinks he could make such an instru- 
ment to sell for around $50 and that 
he has found a telescope of this type 
as satisfactory as those for which the 
optical companies refused several 
hundred dollars. Mr. Hyatt sent a 
snapshot of his instrument, which he 
has at his home. These telescopes are 
of the “reflecting” type, which makes 
use of a mirror to catch the light, in- 
tead of a lens. The largest instru- 
ments are now made of the mirror 
type, as there is less difficulty making 
a concave mirror than a_ double- 
convex lens. 





ODD ‘ACCIDENTS 


A prodigious yawn dislocated the 
shoulder of Jim McCarson. A day or 

previously he had survived a kick 
to the jaw by a North Carolina mule 
and suffered only a cut cheek, 

After reading our account of the rab- 
bit kicking a snake to death a Virginian 
sends us an account of a snake unfortu- 
nate enough to choose a small turtle 
for a meal. After being partly swal- 
lowed the energetic crawler kicked 
hole in the reptile’s throat and escap- 
ed its intended fate. 

Harriett Evans saw fire playing 
around a smoking fence post after an 
Indiana thunderstorm and supposed 
lightning had set it on fire. She threw 
a bucket of water on the blaze and aft- 
er she had been knocked flat she dis- 
covered a fallen power wire lying 
across the fence. 

A Tennessee steeplejack, Robert P. 
Price, after years of scaling tall build- 
ings and smokestacks died from heart 
failure when he fell from the railing 
of his own porch. 

It’s bad enough to be bitten by a 
mule but Robert Azevedo, of Califor- 
nia, thinks it’s a little too much when 
the mule bit the calf of his leg at the 
instant fate caused the animal’s jaws 
to lock. It took hired hands 20 min- 
utes to pry the jaws apart. 

After J. J. Jones (one of the Geor- 
gia Jones’s) found himself sitting on 
the hood of car which had struck 
him he believed he bore a charmed 
life. He was sure of it after a bolt 
of lightning entered his own car, roll- 
ed into his lap and jumped out again. 
But the same week appendicitis sent 
him to the hospital. 

An Oklahoma citizen, Raymond 
Brock, saved a thousand dollars with 
which to see the world. He bought a 
new suit and burned the old one up— 
together with his savings, which were 
in the pocket. 

ae ae 


The honeymoon is over when the 
bride starts eating onions again. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


DOME FOR STAR GAZERS 


A 125-ton astronomical dome 73 feet 
in height is in the course of trans- 
portation from Cleveland to a point 
7,000 feet up in the mountains of 
Western Texas. This cleverly plan- 
ned structure, when assembled, will 
rest on a system of wheels so that it 
can roll, in its base, from side to side 
in any direction. With power fur- 
nished by a five-horsepower motor all 
that it is necessary for the astronomer 
to do when he wishes to spend an 
evening in observing a star is to focus 
the telescope on the desired object 
and then set the speed of the dome to 
correspond to that with which the 
body moves across the sky. The dome 
will roll with the star’s movement and 
keep it in full view at all times. 


NEW DATA ON METEORS 

Scientific observations at the second- 
line post of the Byrd Antarctic expe- 
dition in Little America have been 
productive of information not antici- 
pated. Due to the clear condition of 
the air the observers have been able 
to estimate the number of meteors 
striking the atmosphere of the earth 
at about one billion a day. Even more 
important than this is the information 
about the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere obtained from the observation 
of these meteors. It has been calcu- 
lated that 100 miles up the air is mov- 
ing at the rate of 150 miles per hour 
from west to east. This calculation 
was made possible by trails of sparks 
left by several of the meteors and 
which remained visible long enough 
for the calculations of the effect of the 
wind to be made. 


TROY SIXTH CITY ON SITE 


Digging into the desert sands of 
Asia Minor an expedition from the 
University of Cincinnati has discov- 
ered some interesting facts about an- 
cient Troy and its site. This city, im- 
mortalized by Homer, was built on a 
spot which has seen the rise and the 
fall of eight other cities. The first to 
grow on this historic ground ceased 
to exist about 5,000 years ago and the 
last to flourish there had its untimely 
end about 500 years after the death of 
Christ. Digging through successive 
layers of debris and unearthing tons 
of pottery of different dates the 
archeologists have established Troy as 
being the sixth of the nine cities to 
occupy the ill-fated spot. 


ROBOT FOREST RANGER 

The electric eye, a little device which 
will transform light into electrical im- 
pulses and which is wonderful even 
in this day of scientific wonders, has 
now been drafted into service by a 
New York inventor to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the forests of the country 
and warn of fires. This device is made 
so that if placed at a point of vantage 
it will “watch” a far bigger area than 











that visible to the human eye. With 
electrical connections between it and 
a system of dials in a central office the 
robot will not only warn of all fires 
within its range but will tell their 
exact location. 


INFANTILE PREVENTIVE 


A new vaccine for the prevention of 
infantile paralysis prepared by Dr. 
Maurice Brodie, of New York uni- 
versity, showed favorable results when 
it was tested for its effectiveness. 
Monkeys inoculated with it and then 
given injections of the virus of in- 
fantile paralysis appeared to be im- 
mune to the disease. In order to prove 
to the world that the vaccine could be 
given to human without causing any 
ill effects six New York doctors and 
laboratory workers, including Dr. 
Brodie, inoculated themselves. 

The vaccine is made from the spinal 
cord of a certain kind of monkey 
which has been infected with the dis- 
ease. Just as the animal is about to 
die of the infection the cord is re- 
moved and ground up in a solution of 
formaline. All disease causing or- 
ganisms in the cord are killed by the 
formaline and then when injected into 
another body cause the formation of 
antibodies in the bloodstream which 
attack and kill any germs causing this 
particular disease. The claimed re- 
sult is that the person inoculated is 
immune to the paralysis. 


SOUND WITH SPEED OF LIGHT 


In direct opposition to the acousti- 
cal laws which tell us that sound can 
travel through the air only a little over 
1,000 feet a second is the testimony of 
the many witnesses of falling meteor- 
ites which in substance amounts to a 
statement that some sound travels 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Six weeks after being injected with 
tubercular bacilli following doses of 
preventive serum two “life-termers” 
at the Colorado State Prison were feel- 
ing normal. 

Wrist straps loaded with dry ice for 
the purpose of keeping the body cool 
during hot weather have been de- 
signed at Purdue university. 

When looking at the Milky Way you 
see light which emanated from the 
component stars 8,416 years ago. That 
is the time it takes light to travel the 
50,496,000,000,000,000 miles which sep- 
arates that formation from the earth. 

Blistering of one-half of the body 
by the sun may result in serious ill- 
ness or death. 

A block of wood bearing the likeness 
of an old saint, done in oil, almost 
served as the means for importing a 
family of foreign, wood-boring insects. 
A fumigation following discovery put 
an end to their migration. 

Tests have shown that the smoking 
of a cigarette cools the temperature of 
the skin at the finger tips between 10 
and 12 degrees due to the slowing 
down of the blood flow in the capil- 
laries, 
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with a velocity approaching that of 
light. In nearly every instance where 
a meteor has hit the ground relative}, 
near human habitations—within 5\() or 
100 miles—the testimony has beep 
pretty general that coincident with «; 
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This impression, made by a falling meteor- 
ite in Arizona, is mute evidence of the 
force with which the body hit the ground. 


even previous to the seeing of th 
body a hissing or whining noise was 
heard. In some cases the witnesses 
have said it was the sound that at- 
tracted their attention and caused 
them to look up and see the flaming 
orb. A meteor flashing across the sky 
at the distance of 50 or 100 miles 
would be buried in the ground out of 
sight long before an ordinary sound 
could reach the ears of the witnesses. 
Because of this scientists have dis- 
counted the testimony and considered 
the sounds only as imaginary. 

But now, recent investigations by 
H. H. Nininger, of the Society for Re- 
search on Meteorites, reveal that the 
testimony must have been well found- 
ed. This suggests that science set 
about the task of finding a new means 
of sound transmission or otherwis: 
explain the phenomenon. In addition 
Nininger verified the existence of an- 
other phenomenon in connection with 
the falling bodies. It is the strangely 
luminous cloud which has been noted 
to hang for about one hour direct) 
over the spot where a meteorite has 
just hit the ground. Such luminous 
character must have been given to the 
cloud by some unexplained electrical 
action and definitely connects that 
force with the meteorite and brings in 
the possibility of the strange sound 
being transmitted in that way. 

The great force with which these 
heavenly bodies strike our atmos- 
phere could be the cause of many 
strange things. Heated to a white ho! 
mass by friction with the air the bod) 
plunges deep into the surface of the 
earth. The accompanying picture 
shows the impression made by one. 

———$ ou 


HIS PRAYER ANSWERED 


A Western evangelist last April de- 
cided he needed a wife and so he began 
to pray for one. A month later he was 
introduced to a widow, and in June 
they were married. Faith and a good 
looking widow can work miracles. 

ge 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Ad in Loveland (Colo.) Reporter 
Herald—Wanted: Old fence posts and 
barbed wire for watch repairing. 

Now we know why watches never 
keep correct time after they are once 
repaired, 
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Oodles of Money 
ldle in Banks, etc.— 


But Try and Get It 


(Continued from page 1) 


itused to be accepted as an axiom that 
“honesty is the best policy’”—but now 
you never hear such an idea broached. 
Young men thrown on the world now 
are unable to find any way to make a 
living. There are no business men that 
nybody has any confidence in. There 
isno “door of opportunity” open any- 
where. It is no longer true _ that 
honest work will be well paid and the 
future assured, or that life savings 
will be safe. 

This situation is equally disastrous 

r the workers, the employers, the 
panks and all the other elements 
which ought to be working together, 

cluding the government itself. Peo- 
nle have learned to sit back and “let 
he government do it.” The Commit- 
ee for the Nation complains that “fed- 
eral financing has siphoned $4,500,- 
00,000 from the capital market.” The 
Cleveland Trust Co. tells the story 
when it says: “The federal govern- 
nent has become our greatest bor- 
rower, our greatest lender and our big- 
gest business.” This process of switch- 
ing from private capital to government 
capital and from private operation to 
government operation is “gaining mo- 
mentum,” says the report. 

It is true that the government is 
horrowing money at less than three 
per cent interest—which is the lowest 
rate in history. This shows that there 
is small demand for money to be used 
n private undertakings. The banks 
have reduced the interest they pay on 
savings down to 2% per cent or so. 
Why should they pay more when no- 
body will borrow the money and be 
sure of paying it back? There is now 
piled up in the banks some $46,000,- 
00,000, as against $39,000,000,000 at 
the low point of 1933, and the idle 
capital is on the increase. World trade 
has virtually broken down. The great 
things which the propagandists said 
we could expect from trade with Rus- 
sia have proved to be a minus quan- 
lity. This is exactly the way the 
Pathfinder declared it would be, in the 
issue of April 8, 1933, when we said: 
‘The large amount of trade which the 
nternationals claim could be had be- 
tween the United States and Russia 
slike the fabulous pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow.” 

One after another of the things 
which Americans have counted on to 
revive trade have proved of little or 
no value. The “dose of castor oil” 
which was intended to relieve the in- 
dustrial world of its accumulated 
poisons has not yet operated, the 
nurses tell us. John Fahey, head of 
the Home Loan Board, says: “Amer- 
ican banks have the greatest cash re- 
Serve in history. There is money 
enough in this country—if we can just 
get it into action.” 

There is another place where im- 


mense quantities of money are now 
clogsed up, and that is in the treas- 
uries of our giant corporations. A 
financial paper, naively intending to 
tell something which would be good 
news, reports that “320 big industrial 
corporations have improved _ their 
cash position in the last year.” In 
plain English this means that those 
great corporations, when they get hold 
of any money, put it in their strong 
boxes and hoard it, instead of turning 
it loose for the general good. This 
policy is lauded to the skies by the 
financial sharps. Corporation officials 
who increase the cash reserves of 
their companies are pointed out as ex- 
traordinarily smart—when in fact 
they are diabolically dumb and un- 
patriotic. 

What sort of a jolt is it going to re- 
quire in order to jar this breed of 
money-grabbers and self-seekers from 
their strongly intrenched positions? 
Will the federal government be com- 
pelled—against the will and_ best 
judgment of the people—to go into 
business deeper and deeper, until 
Uncle Sam will be doing everything? 
Or will those in control of the sluice- 
gates of credit and capital cast aside 
for a little while their own selfish 
interests and let some of the blessed 
irrigation water into the channels of 
trade? The Pathfinder doesn’t know 
the answer, but we will try to keep 
the people informed as progress is 
made, 
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THE BARTER ERA 


A great many people seem to be 
counting on using scrip or something 
if they can’t get money to do business 
with. We know that many cities have 
tried scrip, but the system has plenty 
of drawbacks. Now that the federal 
government is really going to put scrip 
on the map and establish industrial 
centers everywhere so that people 
who have no money can still exchange 
the products of their labor, the plan 
is going to have a genuine trial. 

L. D. Waters tells the Pathfinder of 
an incident which illustrates very 
well what we must be prepared for if 
we go into scrip in a big way. He 
says: “A farmer in the South hired a 
hobo to work half a day for him, for 
the sum of $1. After dinner the farm- 
er informed the hobo that he had no 
money but would give him the equiva- 
lent. He gave him a fine coon hide 
and told him it was legal tender in that 
section for a dollar. The hobo, with 
some misgivings, accepted the coon- 
skin and went on his way. At the first 
crossroads store he went in and asked 
for a 10-cent sack of smoking tobacco 
and tendered his coonskin in payment. 
The storekeeper inspected the skin 
with a grunt of satisfaction and threw 
it under the counter. Then he counted 
out nine possum hides for change. 

—— OO 


STILL, IT WASN’T QUINTUPLETS 


“Triplets,” the nurse said, grinning, 
After the manner of such. 

The father, his poor head spinning, 
Cried: “Oh, this is two too much!” 
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TODAY'S LOWEST PRICES 


BALLOON TIRES 


Size Rim 
29x4.40-21 
29x4.50-20 
30x4.50-21 
28x4.75-19 
29x4.75-20 
29x5.00-19 
30x5.00-20 
28x5.25-18 
29x5.25-19 
30x5. 25-20 
31x5.25-21 
28x5.50-18 
29x5.50-19 
30x5.50-20 
30x6.00-18 
31x6.00-19 
32x6.00-20 
33x6.00-21 
32x6.50-20 - 


REGULA 


Size 
30x3 
30x31 
31x4 
32x4 
33x4 
34x4 
32x41 
33x4'5 
34x419 
30x5 
33x5 
35x5 - 3.95 


HEAVY DUTY TRUCK TIRES 


Size Tires Tubes 
30x5 $4.25 $1.95 
32x6 7.95 2.75 
34x7 10.95 3.95 
36x6 9.95 3.95 
36x8 12.45 4.25 
40x8 15.95 4.95 


BALLOONS 
Tires Tubes 

$3.75 - $1.65 

5.95 - 2.95 


Tubes 


$0. 
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Size 

6.00-20 - 
7.00-20 - 
7.50-20 - 6.95 3.75 
8.25-20 - - - 8.95 4.95 
ALL OTHER TRUCK SIZES 


ALL TUBES ARE 
GUARANTEED BRAND NEW 


SEND ONLY $1 DEPOSIT 
on each tire. (On each Truck Tire send 
aS$4deposit.) We ship balance C. O. D., 
5 per cent discount for full cash with 
order. iny tire failing to give 12 
months’ service replaced at half price 


GOODWIN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Dept. 2405 
1840 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Free! Free! 


BRAND NEW TUBE 
or Ray-0-Vac” Lantern 
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QUESTION BOX 


Which spelling is correct; drought 
or drouth? 

In Webster’s New International, the 
Century, Funk and Wagnalls, and 
Murray’s dictionaries both spellings 
are given but all give drought as the 
preferred form. Murray further en- 
lightens us by saying, “Drouth is now 
dialectic or archaic.” In either in- 
stance the pronunciation is exactly as 
spelled. 











Is there a meaning to a series of 
black lines on an envelope? 

Parallel black lines printed on some 
envelopes are required by the Post Of- 
fice Department in cases where the ad- 
dressee has agreed to pay the postage. 
Their purpose is to direct the attention 
of postmasters to the character of the 
mail. 


What is the usual procedure in ob- 
taining a copyright? 

General information, affidavits and 
application blanks are obtained by ad- 
dressing the Copyright Office, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. Appli- 
cation must specify the class to which 
the work belongs, whether books, pe- 
riodicals, lectures, plays, musical com- 
positions, maps, works of art, draw- 
ings, photographs, motion pictures, 
etc. Promptly after publication two 
copies of the matter must be deposited 
with the copyright office. The statu- 
tory fee for registration is $2 for a 
published work and special fees are 
prescribed in other cases. Original 
copyrights run for 28 years and within 
one year of the expiration of the orig- 
inal term the author, his heirs or next 
of kin may renew the copyright for 
another 28 years. Copyrights in for- 
eign countries may be secured by com- 
plying with the copyright laws of 
those countries. 


Name the men whose pictures ap- 
pear On our paper money? 

Portraits on the faces of United 
States currency are as follows: $1, 
Washington; $2, Jefferson; $5 Lincoln; 
$10, Alexander Hamilton; $20, Jackson; 
$50, Grant; $100, Franklin; $500, Mc- 
Kinley; $1,000, Cleveland; $5,000, Madi- 
son; $10,000, Salmon P. Chase. On the 
back appears; $2, Monticello; $5, Lin- 
coln Memorial; $10, U. S. Treasury; 
$20, U. S. Capitol; $100, Independence 
Hall. Ornate spellings of the denomi- 
nation appear on the reverse of the 
rest. 


Of what use is a gyroscope and who 
was its inventor? 

The gyroscope is used chiefly as a 
stabilizer to prevent rolling and pitch- 
ing of ships and as an automatic pilot 
for both ships and airplanes. Fou- 
cants, a Frenchman, is generally giv- 
en credit for inventing the gyroscope 
in 1852, but instruments or machines 
demonstrating its principles areknown 
to have been constructed by Bohen- 
berger in 1810 and by Prof. W. R. John- 





son in 1828 (rotascope). No practical 
use was made of its principles until 
the introduction of the electrically 
driven rotor in the latter part of the 
19th century. 


What is the meaning of hogshead 
when applied to measurement? 


A hogshead is a large cask of consid- 
erable more volume or capacity than 
the ordinary barrel and is used as a 
container for sugar, molasses, tobacco, 
etc., its rated capacity varying with 
type of contents. In the 15th century 
the capacity varied according to lo- 
calities. In England its standard ca- 
pacity was set at 63 wine-gallons (that 
is, 52% regular or imperial gallons). 
Origin of the word is disputed. 


What is the “agenda” of internation- 
al or foreign conferences? 


The agenda of a conference are the 
various propositions taken as a basis 
for the program to be brought before 
the meetings. Agenda (pronounced 
“a-jen-da”) is the plural of agendum 
which literally means “thing to be 
done.” 


What is the total highway mileage 
of the world? 

Latest statistics compiled by the 
Commerce Department and Bureau of 
Public Roads show a total of little 
more than 9,152,000 miles of highways 








DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


It must be that the artist who made 
this picture for a cosmetic concern 
never took the trouble to see how 
things look in a mirror. This is a 
very bad reflection, indeed. It hardly 
needs explaining. Observe someone 
standing before a mirror in this posi- 
tion and see how the reflection differs. 

Now that we are on the subject of 
“rights and lefts,” several readers 
have sent in the picture of a sharp- 
shooter which is being used to adver- 








All Dressed Up and. 





tise a well-known brand of cigarettes. 
This man is pictured as shooting a rifle 
with his gun up to his right eye, 
which seems to be shut, and his left 
eye open, The critics say that nobody 
would try to shoot that way. Some of 
the advertising journals have also had 
criticisms of this same picture. De- 
fenders argue that in some cases mod- 
ern gunners do aim their gun with 
both eyes open. The magazine Adver- 
tising and Selling remarks that the 
sharpshooter evidently had his sight- 
ing eye shut—which surely wouldn’t 
do, unless he is one of those marks- 
men who always close their eyes when 
they shoot, so they won’t see the 
slaughter. 
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for all countries and of this amy, 
the United States has 3,042,000. 1); 

added to the 1,682,000 miles of roads | 

Russia, places half of the world’s ro, 
in the two countries. 


Which road surfaces cause the mos: 
wear on tires? 


Figures compiled after an ext 
survey reveal that the heaviest 
comes from roads surfaced with )\4 
adam, tar and gravel in the order 
ed. Concrete roads occasion the |e. 
wear and under average conditions | 
per cent less fuel consumption at 
speed of 45 miles per hour. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


ALBANIA 


Title—Kingdom of Shqypenia. 

Location — South Central Europ 
bounded by Yugoslavia, Greece 
Adriatic Sea. 

Area—10,630 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Mediterra 
ean, with summer drought and hig! 
temperatures. Hilly and mountai: 
inland, lowlands along coast. 

Capital—Tirane (Pop. 30,806). 

Population (1930)—1,003,068 (9 
to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Albanian. 

Government—A democratic parlia 
mentary monarchy. Legislative power 
vested in a single chamber, Nationa! 
Assembly, and executive power i 
King. Italo-Albanian treaty (192 
guarantees mutual support and 
operation. 

Ruler—Ahmed Zog, 
Evangeli, Premier. 

Religion — Absolute 
Moslems predominant. 

Value of Exports (1932)—$868,5\\) 

Value of Imports (1932)—$4,403, 1!) 

Chief Exports & Products—Live ani- 
mals, animal food, cereals, raw hides 
wood, tobacco, wool, furs, chees 
and dairy products, fish, olive oil, e¢! 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S—Mr. Faik Konitz: 

American Minister to Tirane—H0n 
Post Wheeler. 

Member of League of Nations. 


a a ee 


COYOTES MAY DO GOOD 


Suffering from the results of a bad 
reputation which he has been buildin 
up for a period of years the coyo! 
finds that he is a pretty badly treat 
animal. The average human is pret!) 
apt to act without making a ver) 
thorough investigation and therefor 
the coyote is shot at on sight, trappe! 
and poisoned. Scientists at the Burea' 
of Biological Survey, however, belic\ 
only what they see and so have mat 
a little investigation into the prival' 
life of the coyote. They have found 
that in many localities instead of prey- 
ing on poultry, young livestock and 
wild game and doing things general!) 
detrimental to the farmer he does [11 
a service. In these particular regions 
the animal lives almost exclusively ©! 
rodents which are enemies of [i 
farmer. 
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PASTIME 


EXCITING CHECKER GAME 


There was a time when all rural 
youngsters played “Fox and Geese,” 

an adaptation from the old favorite 
“Fox and Hounds.” Of course this 
checker game has no connection with 
that old game, other than that some 
folks c call ‘it “Fox and Geese.” But in 
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black 


Starting arrangement of checkers; 
line indicates center of board. 


both cases the fox is supposed to catch 
and eat the geese. If you haven’t 
stored last year’s checker board for 
the summer to keep the moths out try 
this game. The players play as in 
most checker games, but only five 
checkers are used—four red and one 
black. Arrange them on the board in 
any position desired, long as the 
four red men (the geese) are in a row 
and the black fox faces them. The ar- 
rangement in the accompanying illus- 
tration is a good one. It permits more 
possible moves than most other ar- 
rangements. With the men in place 
ihe game proceeds. The fox tries to 
break through the geese while the 
geese try to corner the fox. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the game the geese 
can only move forward as in ordinary 
checkers, while the fox can move 
either forward or backward as a king 
neheckers. Of course the player with 
the geese should win. But a clever 
player working the fox has a good 
many chances. Remember, the play- 
er with the geese must move first, and 
all that is necessary for the fox to win 
is to break through the line of geese. 


MATCH BOX MAGIC 


For this trick the performer needs 
a small quantity of fine seeds, such as 
bird seeds, and two safety-match 
boxes. The drawer of one box is re- 
moved and the bottom pressed in a 
little to form a depression. Spread 
some glue in this and cover the glue 
over with bird seed. Fill the other 
match-box with bird seed and hide it 
behind your table or chair. 

With this preparation you are 
ready to perform the trick. First fill 
the “secretly” prepared box with seed, 
then pour them out to show the spec- 
lators that the seeds really do go into 
the drawer. Then you apparently fill 
ita second time, but all you do is to 


turn the drawer over and show the 
side to which the seeds have been 
glued. This done you close the ap- 
parently filled box and wave it in the 
air, saying: “Go, magic seeds!” 

To the great surprise of the spec- 
tators you open the box and show it 
empty. Then you close this prepared 
box and secretly exchange it for the 
box which is really filled with seeds. 
This you wave in the air and say: 
“Return, seeds! Return!” Next you 
open the box and allow the seeds to 
run out into a dish on the table. And 
if desired the box and the dish can be 
shown to the audience. But keep the 
prepared box concealed if you don’t 
want the secret revealed. 


CLEVER PAPER STUNT 


It doesn’t seem possible and your 
friends will be skeptical of this almost 
unbelievable stunt. Make two hoops 
of strong paper about a foot long and 
an inch wide. Now have two persons 
hold table knives with the cutting 
edges of the blades upward and hang 
the paper hoops over the blades. Then 
suspend a small straight stick in the 
hoops—one end in each hoop. If this 
stick is struck a sharp blow in the 
middle with a heavy stove poker or 
similar instrument, the stick will break 
in two without cutting or tearing the 
paper hoops. If you don’t believe it, 
you will have to try it some time. 

ER SE 


One thing is certain about her pro- 
posed stratosphere trip. If Mrs. Pic- 
card wants to do some back-seat driv- 
ing her husband can’t very well get 
away from it. 


BRAIN TEASER 


In this week’s problem the 


con- 
Wissler, of Fayetteville, 
Ark., waxes poetic. However, he 
thinks it may afford a little mental 
gymnastics for brain teaser fans. So 
here is the problem: 


tributor, B. F. 


I chanced one day with a stranger 
to sit, 

Who spoke of a problem that chal- 
lenged his wit. 

He wished a circular park to lay out 

That the acres and rods that hedged 
them about 

Were to each other as one is to four. 

Just exactly that and not a whit more. 

It seemed at first the terms lack con- 
nection, 

But that proved false on proper re- 
flection. 

Please let this man know 

you can 

acres and rods involved in his 

plan. 


as Soon as 


The 


The answer will be given next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—Five tumblers 
will balance the scales with a bottle. 
Oe ——E 
AN ANGEL ON EARTH 
Let poets sing their lilting song 
And gaily smite the lyre; 
Give me the man who whistles while 
He’s putting on a tire. 
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igh School 
Course in 
2 Years 


You can complete our 
High Scheol Course at home 
in 2 years. Meets all require 
" ~@ ments for college entrance, busi 
4A G ness, and the professions. Standard 
re | @ High School texts supplied. Diploma 
awarded. Separate subjects Vf desir 


Business College Training 


You can train at home for one of the better busipess positions 
in 6 to 18 months, depending on osition you want. Yourc hoice of 
— Business Administration — Private Secretary — Accounting 
— Shorthand & cyoeuriing — Salesmanship — Bookkeeping 
— Cost Accounting. All tex furpichod, low rates-$5 monthly 
Employment service cee Check before course that in 
terests you, mail TODAY for Free Bult etin. No obligation 


American School, Dept. HC41,Drexel at Sst , Chicage 


RAILWAY 


ey TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 
Traffic Is Increasing Men Needed New 


‘ 7 GOOD PAY for active men 19.to 50---ip the 
— Railway and Bus Passenger Trafic Fieid 
Healthful, interesting: travel or stay near home 
On completion of a few weeks’ home study, we 
will place you at up to $140 per month, plus ex 
penses to start, or refund twition. Rapid ad 
vancement. Costs little; terms. Free Booklet 
Standard Business Training Institute, 
Div. 908 Buftalo, N.Y. 


cu MOUNTAIN 
MANOR 


Swimming 
Wernersville, Pa. 


Saddle-Horses 
$2 Sw. Weekly 


$5 Deay 
WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


Let me send you this fine all-wool tailored suit FREE 
OF COST. Just follow my e plan and show the suit 
to your friends. Make up to o 1b in a day easily. No 
experience--no canvassing necessary. 

Send for Samples. FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and ‘‘sure-fire’’ money getting plans. Send no money 

j H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
! Dept. H-210 500 5S. Throop St.. Chicago, oa. 


wo BROADCAST? 


Can you speak, sing, act, write, direct or sell? 
Then look into Broadcasting for your opportunity 
New Floyd Gibbons Course trains you at home, spare 
time. Free booklet tells all Give age Write 
Floyd Snore School of Broadcasting, 2000 
a oo St., + Dept. 4HB0. Washington, D. c. 


wT in INSTITUTIONS 


HELP WANTE and HOSPITALS 


INEXPERIENCED AND EXPERIE 
MANY GOOD POSITIONS available cteryenere. "~aate ond fe- 
mate -— f all kinds, so why remain idle? rite Now, enclosing 
stamp. Scharf Bureau, Devt.8-4-24, 145 W. 45th St., New York 


In 12 Weeks in Shops of Coyne 

rici —tLearn by Doing—many carn 

while learning. Free employment 

rich after graduation. You don't need ad- 
tri education. SEND POR BIG NEW FREE BOOK 


ec* my ‘PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION" PLAN. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL ee Dept. C4-69, 
500 South Paulina Street ° nomads 


L or r ASTHMA 
HAY FFE not. it’s FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 


w. K. STERLING, 817 Onle i Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 


WANT a new business profession ot 
yourown, with all the trade you can 
attend to’ Then become a foot 
correctionist, and in a few weeks 


earn big income in service fees--not medical norchiropody 

--easy terms for home training, no further capital need 
ed, no goods to buy, no agency. Established 1894 Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


y LEADING $ 


MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 


Better Homes & Screen Play, 1 yr 
Gardens, 1 yr Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 


American Plan 








; True Confessions, 1 yr 
oseeneth, 3 po. Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 


° Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. 


Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

Hollywood Movie Radioland, 1 yr. 

Magazine, 1 yr. X1 The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
macazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name. address and remittance te 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 











HOME 


TO MAKE PICTURES OF LEAVES 


All lovers of nature have wished 
they could transfer to paper and pre- 
serve the beautiful outlines and deli- 
cate tracery of leaves. Many students 
of botany also find such a method use- 
ful. Here is one way to do it. 

Lay the leaf on a sheet of white 
paper and place over it a square of 
white cloth that has been soaked in 
spirits of niter. Now place the leaf 
with the paper and square of cloth 
between the pages of a book and 
weight down well with other books. 
Allow it to remain undisturbed for 
several days. Then open the book 
and you will find an excellent picture 
of the leaf on the paper—the outline 
and tinting being faithfully reproduc- 
ed. 


KEEP COLOR IN CUT FRUITS 


Thanks to the Department of Agri- 
culture the housewife can now prevent 
that annoying discoloration of apples 
and other fruits and vegetables which 
causes them to turn brown a few min- 
utes after they have been cut. The 
method is simple. All that is required 
is to spray the cut fruit immediately 
with pineapple juice. Apples so treat- 
ed have been put to a thorough test. 
Samples kept in the laboratory for 
months retained their original color. 


PEA SOUP RECIPE 

Paul Bunyan, so the legend goes, 
was very fond of pea soup. Whether 
or not it was the food value of this 
particular dish which gave him his 
enormous size we do not know. How- 
ever here is the way the French up 
Canada way like it: After soaking two 
pounds of dried, whole peas over night 
in cold water add a teaspoonful of 
soda and put in a kettle together with 
one and one-half gallons of water, 
two chopped onions, one pound of 
salt pork, one diced or sliced yellow 
turnip, two diced carrots and a ham 
bone. Bring to a boil and then skim 
and add salt and other seasonings de- 
sired. Let it simmer about hour hours. 


MAKE PADS FOR PRESSING 


There is hardly a garment in the 
weekly ironing which does not have 
a “nook or corner” almost impossible 
to get at with the iron. Even the sleeve 
board with which many ironing boards 
are equipped does not offer a satis- 
factory solution. The problem is solv- 
ed, however, by a simple little home- 
made pad. There is no set rule to 
follow in making one of these, the 
only requisites being that it be dura- 
ble, firm and smooth. As for the shape 
you should be ruled mostly by those 
garments giving you the most trouble. 
An oval is usually the most satisfac- 
tory. Any kind of padding that is 





fairly resistant and which will offer a 
smooth surface will do and the cover 
can be of the same material as that 
If the pad 


used on the ironing board. 





is made about two inches thick it will 
slip in the difficult places and save a 
lot of trouble. 


“HIGH-TONED” PANCAKES 


In order to call pancakes “crepes 
suzette” you have to make them this 
way: Mix together one-half pound of 
flour, two ounces of sugar and four 
eggs. Then stir in about a pint and a 
half of milk and cream so that the 
batter is thin. Bake the cakes very 
thin and instead of the customary 
butter and syrup cover them with but- 
ter, grated orange and lemon rinds, 
chopped hazel nuts and a sprinkling 
of orange and lemon juice. It might 
be a good idea to try them this way 
once just so it would be easier to ap- 
preciate the old-fashioned, American 
kind. 


BALANCED DIET FOR CHILDREN 


Of course the health of children 
should be carefully watched at all 
times but that period when their 
growth is most rapid is the most 
dangerous of all. At that time lack of 
any of the necessary foods such as 
those containing the various vitamins 
might lead to diseases which would 
impair them for the rest of their lives. 
Rheumatic fever and rheumatoid arth- 
ritis have been noticed to be particu- 
larly prevalent among children who 
are given insufficient quantities of vita- 
min C containing foods. Dr. James 
Rinehart, of the University of Califor- 
nia, having noticed this fact made ex- 
periments on animals and the results 
supported the observation. 

Foods richest in vitamin C are: 
Fresh cabbage, lemon juice, lettuce, 
orange juice, and tomatoes. Many 
other foods contain this vitamin in 
lesser quantities. 

Se 

The typical woman always is think- 
ing what a wonderful man she would 
make of Mr. Soandso if she only had 
him for a husband. 








GOOFY INVENTIONS 





If you like shooting and you have 
found on former hunting trips that 
your birds cost you about 10 times as 
much as they would if you had bought 
them in the meat market, here is a 
new invention which ought to bring 
you relief. The illustration tells the 
whole story. You have a cow which 
is made of iron instead of bones, meat 
and skin. This cow is hollow, as you 
The No. 1 size is made 


will perceive. 
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The Latest Thing in “Blind” Hunting 
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big enough for one person, while {h, 
larger size—No. 2—shown her 
made with lodgings for two. 

You go to the place where the |! 
are supposed to be, and you set! 
your patent hollow cow, then yo. 
inside and await results. If you 
lucky you will not have to wait in th 
“blind” more than 72 to 96 hours be. 
fore the birds will begin to get used | 
the strange quadruped and start 
ing around. 

The head and neck of the patent 
cow are hinged to the body as shown 
You don’t have to let the head down 
until the birds are within range. | 
this point you blaze away, and if ) 
don’t suffer from “duck fever” 
you are a good shot and everything 
propitious there is no reason why \ 
should not have a good story to te! 
the boys when you get home as to | 
many you “nearly got.” 








"MEMBER WHEN 





Austria thought she could smash 
Serbia at one blow, in 1914, and Ger- 
many thought the war would be all! 
over in three weeks—when it lasted 
over four years? 

The farmers thought that if the 
could only borrow plenty of money 
like the business men, they could a! 
ways prosper? 

A boy who got a job in a bank was 
considered to be on the road to |! 
tune, with an assured seat among th 
mighty? 

Many of our young men thought a 
silk shirt was too cheap for them to 
wear unless it cost at least $15? 

An auto tire cost as much as $50 and 
was not good for over 2,500 miles”? 

You could SELL ANYTHING— if 5 
only put enough selling pressure be 
hind it? 

The appearance of a stranger i! 
town was such a rare event that every- 
body knew it must mean trouble o! 
some sort? 

Nearly every house had at least on 
piano at which a girl was banging 
away, trying to do scales, arpeggios 
and finger exercises, or murdering 
Chopin or Beethoven? 

A woman of 60 didn’t try to doll up 
to look like a girl] of 16—but continued 
to “look like 60”? 


A aneEEEnEEEERRORENEnian_cte Ee 


IT’S A SHE, ALL RIGHT! 


One of our sailor-readers drops us 4 
card from California to give us addi- 
tional light on why the A. B.’s (abl 
bodied seamen) refer to a ship as 
being of the feminine gender. He de 
clares a ship has a waist, hoops, nets 
braces, stays, laces, necklaces, shoes 
(as well as boots), hooks, eyes 
thimbles, and is always painted up t 
look nice. 
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A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


I have seen all the works that ar 
done under the sun; and, behold, @! 
is vanity and vexation of spirit 
Ecclesiastes 1:14. 
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WOMEN 


WOMEN TAKE UP FISHING 


Women are invading a field of sport 
hitherto considered by the men as ex- 
clusively theirs—fishing. Many states 
have recognized this increasing in- 
terest of the modern woman in the 
sport of Walton to the extent of grant- 
ing them special concessions. Already 
{1 states grant free fishing licenses to 
ihe ladies. Pennsylvania is developing 
and reserving for them a section of a 
special trout stream. Connecticut has 
set aside a special stream and appoint- 
ed a lady game warden who not only 
looks after violations of the game laws 
but acts as fishing instructor to the 
fair Sex. 


LEARN A STITCH A WEEK 


With embroidery so much in vogue 
everyone should learn the various 
stitches in order to do their own. One 
stitch that is almost indispensable in 
the large designs is the darning stitch. 
There is nothing better for filling in 


LATEST FASHIONS 


(SEE DESCRIPTION PAGE 20) 





Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10c when added to a pattern order. Address: 

Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


large designs such as baskets on bed- 
spreads, etc. The darning stitch con- 
sists simply of a line of alternate short 
and long running stitches. In filling 
in work it is customary to use these 
running stitches row upon row parallel 
with the first line run. Rainbow effect 
may be produced by using a different 
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Darning Stitch 


colored floss for each line of stitching. 
Basket weave effect is simulated by 
separating into blocks the areas to be 
done in darning stitch, alternating 
checkerboard-wise with parallel and 
horizontal stitching. 


MARRIAGES INCREASING 

There seems to be less chance of 
girls becoming old maids these days 
than for quite a number of years. More 
girls are finding willing benedicts be- 
cause more people are getting mar- 
ried. Someone has been so unkind to 
say the increasing marriage rate is 
due to improved economic conditions. 
Of course that is true from the mascu- 
line standpoint. But most girls like 
to look upon such a boom in the mar- 
riage business as a compliment to their 
sex. That is, they like to attribute it 
to the fact that girls are getting pret- 
tier and more sensible. Of course the 
marriage rate is still below that of 
normal years but is steadily climbing. 
Statistics compiled in a survey of 21 
states show that many young couples 
who postponed their weddings during 
the depression are gathering enough 
courage to get married as normal 
young people should. It’s a good sign. 
We wish them success. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Pass a clean damp mop rapidly over 
matting or rugs to remove the dust and 
lint and thus save time and labor in 
getting rid of the dust. 

If cream is too thin to whip try 
adding the unbeaten white of an egg. 

Soak dried fruits and vegetables in 
water until they become plump. As 
a rule long soaking greatly improves 
the flavor and shortens the time re- 
quired for cooking. Such food should 
be cooked in the water in which it 
is soaked. 

Sprinkle a few drops of diluted alco- 
hol on furniture surfaces that have be- 
come marred or scratched. Then rub 
with a soft cloth. The alcohol must 
not be allowed to stand or it will 
soften and injure the varnish. 

Scorch stains which resist other 
means can be removed by rubbing with 
peroxide until they disappear. 

Add a teaspoonful of turpentine to 
water in which you boil clothes and 
it will help clean and brighten them. 

1S eR eS ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Lord, what fools these mortals be! 
—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Act III, Scene 2. 








Itchy? 
Sore? 


Even after the cin- 

der is out, your eye 

ball feels scratched 
irritated. Don’t rub the 
eye. Makesitworse. Bathe 
with LAVOPTIK. Soothes, 
refreshes, heals! Every day 
6000 eyesight specialists en- 
dorse LAVOPTIK for sore, 
itchy, smarting, tired, strained 
or red eyes. For 20 years LAV- 
OPTIK has made sad eyes glad. 
No harmful drugs. Get a bottle to- 
day (with free eye cup) at any drug 

Store—and end all eye distress, 


_ a 
MENDS sewine 


4 AYS 82 22° HOU 


SEW-NO-MORE mends rips, tears, holes in any cotton, 
wool or silk fabri instantly neatly--INVISIBLY, 
without needle or thread. Matches patterns per- 
fectly Stands boiling, washing, ironing Anyone can 
use it. Takes only a minute Pays 217% profit 


FREE SAMPLE Rush name and address Se 
claims, FREE Outfit and territory offer. 


SEW-NO-MORE CO., Dept.Z-732, Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


pILes eecuT 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 
WONDERFUL TREATMENT 


for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page's Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read this. 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 6176-X 
Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


NEW WAY TO REMOVE 
WRINKLES 


A delightful cream can be made right 
in your home. It removes wrinkles, 
clears the complexion makes 
radiant beauty 

Get two ounces of Eptol from your 
druggist, mix it with water and table- 
spoonful of glycerine It lifts the 
wrinkles right out, leaving the skin 
smooth, firm and lovely 

If your druggist hasn't Eptol, send us 10c to co 


cost of mailing, and we will send FREE 


a generous supply q" ady made up 
EPTOL CO., Dept. B, 205 Wacker Drive, Ck CHICAGO 


Extra Special 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 839 ONLY 


True Story Mag. 200 


McCall's Magazine 
Save $2.00 


Woman's World 
The Pathfinder 

This low price guaranteed for 30 days only 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines 
MUST all go to one address 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Baby Comfort Is Assured if 
You Use 
CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 2B, Malden, Mass. 


Quit Using Tobacco! [100.000 


Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Satisfied 
soNEWELL Cuanmacat company. | Users 


DYORRHE A Amazing New Home Treatment 
Private formula of a —_— Spec- 


ialist. Write for trial o 


American Drug Co., Liggett Bidg., Springfield, im. 
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Divorce Streptococcus 
Spreading Rapidly— 
(Continued from page 1) 


phone, the radio, the electric eye, the 
rubber heel, or the anti-squirt grape- 
fruit spoon. Marriage is found among 
all races of human beings, from the 
highest down to the lowest, and of 
course it is common among the so- 
called “lower” animals. Many of the 
lower animals could set a good exam- 
ple to man; they are “monogamous”— 
that is, they have only one mate. 

Trouble always comes when the in- 
stitution of polygamy is introduced. 
Somebody is always quoting Solomon, 
“the wisest of men,” who, according to 
the Bible, had “seven hundred wives, 
princesses, and three hundred concu- 
bines”’—but “whose wives. turned 
away his heart” and ruined him. Po- 
lygamy existed in the United States to 
some extent, and Congress had to pass 
a law against it, in 1852. It has always 
been a difficult matter to argue against 
loose marital relations when the Bible 
shows they were so common in the 
old days. In the book of Deuterono- 
my the old Mosaic law is very plainly 
stated. It says: “When a man hath 
taken a wife and it come to pass that 
she find no favor in his eyes, because 
he has found some uncleanness in her, 
then let him write her a bill of di- 
vorcement and give it in her hand and 
send her out of his house. And when 
she is departed she may go and be an- 
other man’s wife.” 

The Pharisees sought to trap Jesus 
by asking: “Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife for every cause?” 
Jesus replied in the well-known 
words: “What God hath joined togeth- 
er let no man put asunder.” Practi- 
cally the same language was used by 
Jesus in other passages of the Scrip- 
tures, 

There is a strange similarity among 
the laws and rules as to divorce among 
all the races and nations and in all 
ages—which shows that there are cer- 
tain fundamental principles regarding 
the relation of marriage which cannot 
be jauntily waved aside or ignored, 
without bringing down the wrath of 
eternal justice—under whatever name 
it may exert its power. In ancient 
Burma if a husband took to drinking, 
the wife had a right to turn him adrift 
and keep all his property. In the ear- 
liest history of China we find the sta- 
bility of marriage fully established. 
The most ancient Chinese code pro- 
vided that if a husband turned a wife 
loose when she had not broken any of 
the seven well-known causes for di- 
vorce, then he could be punished with 
80 blows of the shillelah. The Chi- 
nese of even those days were very 
wise, for one of the classic seven causes 
for divorce was “too much talkee.” 

The Japanese had a code which 
made divorce very easy—so much so 
that for every three marriages there 
was one divorce. The Japanese rul- 
ers wisely foresaw the damage that 
can be done to a race by the divorce 





bug and passed laws which have 
greatly reduced the ratio of divorces. 

Under the Mohammedan system of 
religion the husband could easily di- 
vorce his wife, but she could not re- 
turn the compliment. However, she 
might bring so much pressure to bear 
on her hubby as to force him to give 
her a separation. With the Hindus, 
marriage is a purely religious sacra- 
ment which cannot be revoked. But 
the modern bug has been at work even 
in India and now divorces are compar- 
atively easy—provided the head offi- 
cials of the “caste” are squared with 
plenty of rupees. 

In the ideal days of ancient Greece 
marriage was also so sacred a matter 
that nobody even thought of a divorce. 
As “civilization” spread, however, it 
became a simple matter for the hus- 
band to put his wife aside on almost 
any pretext. In ancient Rome also di- 
vorces were unknown. The public 
censors took charge of the matter and 
for five centuries there were no di- 
vorces; then the Romans became more 
“cultured” and they got the Reno hab- 
it too. The Roman lawyers were al- 
most as active and resourceful as the 
Reno lawyers and they fixed things so 
that if a wife drank too much wine or 
if she went to dancehalls, or even to 
the circus or theater, against her hus- 
band’s wishes, it was all over between 
them. You may think this is just a 
joke but it is literally true; the word 
“circus” appears just that way in the 
ancient Roman law. Substitute the 
modern word “movies” and you could 
quote the old Roman law in almost 
any of our states and pull down a di- 
vorce with a modern setting. 

The World war forced upon all the 
nations a new situation as to marriage 
and divorce. The attitude of the courts 
in all countries has become much more 
“liberal,” and sometimes it seems as 
if each country and each state is in a 
race to see which can outdo the others 
in granting quick and easy divorces. 
In our states the divorce laws vary 
greatly, seeing that there is no author- 
ity for the federal government to leg- 
islate. South Carolina is the one state 
in which divorces are not recognized 
by law. The required length of resi- 
dence in a state generally varies from 
one to three years. New Arkansas laws 
allow a divorce in 90 days, but Nevada 
has outbid Arkansas by reducing the 
ante to six weeks. 

The causes for divorce are numer- 
ous but they usually crystallize around 
the same old classic ones which have 
been recognized since the earliest 
times. Infidelity, absence for a long 
time and “cruelty” are among the most 
prominent. The figures show that 40 
per cent of American divorces are on 
grounds of “cruelty” and 30 per cent 
for “desertion.” However, as every- 
one knows, the reasons given to the 
court in divorce cases are usually not 
the true cause but are used as a legal 
cloak to conceal rather than reveal the 
actual motives. When a Missouri 
judge recently granted a wife a divorce 
because her husband called her a “nit- 
wit” during a bridge game, the chances 
are that was just one of many griev- 
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ances. In many places a divorce is re. 
fused if the judge believes there },.. 
been “collusion” of the two partics | 
order to get the divorce—but it is we! 
known that collusion is now a ver, 
common thing. 

Under the Jewish law all that js 
necessary is for the wife to “curse her 
father-in-law in the presence of th, 
husband” in order to give ground for 
a separation. Countries in which th, 
Roman Catholic influence is dominay: 
have always opposed divorces also. 
lutely. In Ireland there is no such 
thing as divorce recognized by 
law, though a petitioner may secu 
it by special act of parliament. |; 
some of the provinces of Canada ther 
are absolute divorces, and in others 
not, In Australia, New Zealand and 
other British territory the old English 
divorce laws restricting divorces hay 
been greatly liberalized. 

Dissolution of marriage by mutual! 
consent is permitted in a number of 
European countries. Belgium allow; 
this, with the approval of a court 
Switzerland lets the couple separat: 
for a couple of years, and then gives 
them a divorce if they have not mac 
up during that period. In the Scandi 
navian countries divorces are com- 
paratively easy, for a variety of caus- 
es, under the scrutiny of the courts. 
In Holland divorces are somewhat dif- 
ficult—Holland being rather ‘“old- 
fashioned.” Russia of course is th 
most modern of the moderns; there 
couple can be divorced by mutual con- 
sent, or by the action of either party 
confirmed by the court after a certain 
period. 

France is a hodgepodge when it 
comes to the matter of divorces. Be- 
fore the French revolution, the canon 
law of Rome prevailed. The Revolu- 
tion swept away marriage and near!|) 
everything else. Later the laws wer 
codified and changed. Now a great 
many people rush to Paris to secur 
easy divorces. One of the great evils 
of the French system is that the pub- 
lication of divorce proceedings is for- 
bidden. This would seem to be a goo! 
thing for the protection of society bul 
it allows the bad eggs to get a French 
divorce practically without letting 
anybody know about it. 

It is a strange fact that the number 
of divorces, like the number of mar- 
riages, follows closely the commodil) 
price level and the index of business 








Latest Fashions Described 





9986—This stunning shirtwaist frock will see | 
through the late summer and early fall splendid 
You'll like it in cotton, striped shirting or silk. De- 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 40 bust measure 
A 16 requires 35% yards 36 inch fabric. 
1729—Every young girl adores lovely pajamas. Hert 
is a captivating pattern. Look at the smart edging 
at neck, sleeves and hem of wide trousers. Design 
for 12 to 20 years. A 16 requires 35g yards 36 inc! 
fabric and 5', yards edging. , 
9046—An afternoon frock with several differe 
versions. The small sketches at the top right 
the backview with a three-quarter length sle¢ 
and a small view of the neckline worn with a cris? 
ruffle. Which do you like? Designed for 14 to 20 yea 
and 32 to 40 bust measure. A 16 requires 3 yare 
39 inch fabric. c 
9066—A captivating model for the junior miss Ni . 
in cottons for school—in silk or dimity, or swiss - 
“dress up’’ occasions. Designed for 8 to 18 years 
A 10 requires 2 yards 36 inch fabric. : 
3054—Slenderizing lines and good proportions mat 
this an excellent model for the woman of larse’ 


proportions. The jabot might be made of rs —s 


sting 


or contrast. Designed for 34 to 48 bust. 
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a activities. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
Se nica states: “When times are good and 
~ ell ihe income of the working and indus- 
A vers irial classes is likely to be assured, the 
jivorce rate rises. In periods of in- 
that js justrial depression it falls.” During 
Irse her the hard times around 1886 for in- 
of th stance there were only about 25,000 
und for divorcees in the United States a "year. 
lich t} Contrast this with the year 1926— 
ymina which is taken as the “normal” year— 
Sa when there were over 180,000. After 
10 s the Civil war there were only 27 di- 
by vorces to each 100,000 population, 
secur while after the World war the ratio 
nt. |; rose to 154. The ratio of divorces in 
la ther the different states is not the same by 
others any means. Nevada “boasts” eight 
nd and times as many as the average for the 
English whole country. In a general way, the 
es hav Middle West shows many more divorc- 
es than the East. 
mutual 
nber of . 
allows J KNOW ANY BIGGER? 
t court 
eparat 
NM gives Another Paul Bunyan story comes 
ot mad to us from Tacoma, Wash. It was 
Scand sent in by E. B. Gerarden, who says 
e com- a story we ran in this column a short 
of caus- lime ago reminded him of a tale his 
courts, grandfather told him concerning this 
hi it dif- mighty man of the forests. He writes 
“old- that it nearly brought to a close the 
is the logging operations of Paul Bunyan 
there when “Babe,” his famous Blue Ox, 
1al con- took cold one day and died. Though 
r party nearly prostrated with grief, Paul was 
certail a thrifty man and sold “Babe’s” body 
lo a packing company in Chicago. The 
vhen it meat market this company was com- 
es. Be- pelled to build is now known as the 
e canon Stock Yards, where choice cuts from 
Revolu- the famous “Babe” can still be pur- 
| nearly chased at fancy prices. 
vs wer The skeleton was buried in the 
a greal North Atlantic Ocean, but the water 
) secur not being deep enough, the skull of the 
at evils 0x rose considerably above the water, 
he pub- where in due time the hardy Norse- 
3 As for- men settled and called it Iceland. At 
y A BO the time of “Babe’s” death Paul Bun- 
lety ba yan had just closed a contract to log 
French ff the Pacific coast from Alaska to 
letting he southern tip of South America, 
with only one season in which to do 
number it. He decided to replace “Babe” with 
of _— in engine and hired my grandfather, 
amodits who was the most famous builder of 
USINCS® HB his day, to do the job. 
— This was accomplished by building 
ribed ‘ dam across the upper end of Lake 
Michigan and pumping out the water. 
ag Here he put in his mold and poured 
a uendid he iron until the engine was com- 
A pleted. The track upon which the 
at ae engine was to run was made in an- 
are ote ither long mold scooped out of the 
ds 36 tarth, This eventually filled with 
| different Water and became the Mississippi. 
4 While the engine and rails were 
rope being manufactured my grandfather 
es 3 yard had another crew of men busy exca- 
miss vating the roadbed for the railroad 
; ie. years which was to run through the timber 
tions mee fe '°S1On Where Paul planned to work. 
* a \s disposing of the excavated dirt was 
oA 38 (uile a problem, it was allowed to lie 


long the route. Since then these 











mounds have taken on the names of 
Rocky and Andes mountains. So many 
trees were required for the ties be- 
neath the rails that when this part 
of the job was completed, no timber 
was left for logging and the project 
had to be abandoned. 

But to get back to the engine—when 
grandfather had it finished, he paid 
the laborers and laid them off. This 
was a mistake, for, having nothing 
to do, and plenty of money to spend, 
they took to gambling and fighting, 
which lasted four years. History calls 
this the Civil war. Grandfather’s big- 
gest job was to get the engine out of 
the mold and onto the tracks. For 
that purpose he called on Paul and 
told him to get a long piece of rope, 
pass it under the engine and tie the 
other end to a bunch of clouds. Then 
he explained to Paul he was to wade 
out into the Atlantic and blow hard 
against the clouds which grandfather 
figured would yank the engine righi 
out of the mold and onto the rails. 
Paul waded out into the Atlantic, and 
he started blowing, but he also flat- 
tened all standing timber, and leveled 
all the hills in the entire middle West. 

To quote grandfather: “But the 
engine was a beauty. We gathered all 
the timber that had been blown down 
and put it in the firebox, and got up 
steam. The trial run showed the con- 
tinent could be crossed with three 
revolutions of the drive wheels. We 
never blew the whistle but once. All 
the dead mistook that mighty blast for 
Gabriel’s horn and started to rise. I 
have since been asked, ‘What became 
of the engine as no trace of it re- 
mains?’ The answer is simple. The 
rails were taken up and they with the 
engine sold to the German govern- 
ment and converted into iron crosses 
during the World war.” 

OE ale 
NEIGHBORHOOD ITEMS 

Bradshaw News—Hollis Freeman is 
making rapid progress painting the 
Methodist church. Ten years ago Mr. 
Freeman gave this edifice its first coat 
of paint and it was the only one till 
now. 

Clarksville Herald—Jim Perrimore 
had Winston Worley the new barber 
to give him an old-fashioned shampoo 
and shave before he started on his 
trip to Oklahoma where he is to make 
his future home. 

Cheshire Tribune—-At the Roadside 
Theater Saturday night “The Awaken- 
ing” was interpreted by Miss Arlene 
Kishpaw the famous elocutionist and 
classic dancer from the East. It was 
an artistic presentation of dawn with 
its many stirring features. From the 
time Miss Kishpaw dreamily awaken- 
ed from slumber beneath a classic set- 
ting of fernery to the time she quaffed 
to its dregs the cup of life her audience 
were held spellbound. They had 
visions of springtime, butterflies and 
birds fluttering and chirruping, flowers 
springing up, leaves unfolding, the sun 
rising in all the sublime hush of the 
early morning hours and the distant 
crowing of a cock to announce the 
break of day. 











Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 


Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 


markable method. No matte! 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief: 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 539-T Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


where you live 


Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE are 


evoilable TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Sages” and learn how to receive thi 
tare knowledge. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 
SCRIBE: s. 8. K. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 


No JOKE TO BE | DEAF 


-Every deaf person knows that— 
Bae Way made himseif hear his watch tick after 
deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
ech isen Drums. He wore them day and night. 
os ;They stopped his head 
‘noises. They are invisible 

j andcomfortable,no wires 

/ or batteries. Write for 

. TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. rtifietal Ear Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 


724 Hofmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 
Treatment on 


EY FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 
all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew's 
Famous Eye Prescription No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live, try my treatment 
without cost to you. When completely satisfied, you 
may send me $1. Write Dr. H. G. DePew, 1009-R 
Sreadway. Kansas | Kansas City, Mo 















SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
__ Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
& make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
& Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor’s Prescription Cystex (Siss- 
Must fix you up or money 


CYSTEX back Only 75c at druggists 


SRA 


Women, girls, men with gray, faded, streaked hair. Sham poo 
and color your hair at the same time with new F rench 
discovery ‘‘SHAMPO-KOLOR," takes few minutes, leaves 
hair soft, glossy, natural. Permits permanent wave and curl. 
Free Bookiet, Measiew L. P. Valligay, Dept. 8,254 W.31 St., New York 


Prostate Sufferers 


acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results Endorsed by doctors. 
racers Oo COMPANY. Dent. H- 2. Miomi, Ceiahema. 


—MY GOODNESS— 


Yes, this is actually the greatest magazine bargain 

effered in many years—S4 worth for only $2.00 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 522 

Picterial Review 


cag Only SZOS 


No change or substitution in the magazines in this 
club permitted. Mag MUST all go to one address. 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 











Prostate giand 





Delineator 
McCall's Magazine 


























































LUCIDS © 


Hitler—General Johnson called me a 
bare-faced scoundrel. 

Von Papen—Well, probably he for- 
got about your mustache. 





Mims—What killed Jim Fooey? He 
always looked very healthy to me.. 

Dunk—He tried to live according to 
the rules of life a newspaper had pub- 
lished from a man a hundred years old. 





Earwig — Do you like Mendels- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words? 

Fisheye—Yes. I often think that if 
some of the songs we hear nowadays 
had no words they would be a lot bet- 
ter. 


Wemyss—Do you know any reliable 
rule to figure the cost of living? 

Powys—Yes. You take your income 
for the year, whatever it is, and then 
add 25 per cent to it. 


Flatfoot—My son might have been 
president of the United States. 

Yesman—What happened to prevent 
it? 

Flatfoot—He got married and his 
wife wouldn’t let him go into politics. 

Registration Official—Where were 
you born? 

Girl—Nebraska. 

Official—What part? 

Girl—Why, all of me, you sap. 


Boy—While mother was sleeping, the 





baby got sick by licking the paint 
Caller—Off a toy? 
Boy—No, off mother. 
Vajda—What do you think about 


government ownership? 

Geezer—I think it’s a great thing. 
When the government owns and runs 
everything it’ll have to pay all the 
taxes itself. 





Poet—I wish to submit a poem of 
mine, 

Editor—All right, but I’m very busy 
now. Won’t you please throw it into 
the waste basket yourself? 


Sam Clyde was being introduced to 
duck hunting. He had never held a 
gun in his hand before, but shooting 
looked so simple that he believed he 
could master it in a short time. His 
friend Sam Scott undertook to show 
him how it was done. They got up at 
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three in the morning. The ducks were 


plentiful that day. Sam Scott gave 
Sam Clyde the choicest position, stand- 
ing in three feet of icy water, and then 
went some distance away himself. Sam 
Scott bagged over 20 ducks but was 
surprised that he had not heard even 
a single shot from Sam Clyde. When 
Sam Scott came back where Sam Clyde 
was he exclaimed: “Why in thunder 
didn’t you shoot any ducks?” 

Sam Clyde replied: “Every time I 
aimed my gun at a duck, another one 
would come right between us.” 
Skidmore he 


Zoe—Jimmie says 


thinks I’m the nicest girl in town. Shall 
I ask him to call? 
i dear, 


let him keep on 





thinking so. 





Suitor—So you told your father that I 
was earning $4,000 a year. What did he 
say? 

Girl—He said you might be getting that 
much but he didn’t believe you could earn 
st. 


Stranger at Camp—What does “O, I. 
C.” mean? 

Friend— 
charge.” 

Stranger—O. I. C. 


“O. I. C.” means “officer in 


Aged Man—Well, I smoke and chaw 
purty strong and I’ve allus et anything 
I could get my hands on and I never 
take a bath and I ain’t never been to a 
doctor 

Specialist—Hold on. There’s some- 
thing wrong here. According to the 
statistics you should have been dead 
40 years ago. 





Little Elsie—Muvver, I wisht I had 
a real baby sister to wheel around in 
my go-cart. 

Muvver—tThat’s nice. 
you so anxious? 

Little Elsie—My dolls are always 
getting broke when it tips over. 


What makes 


“Fellow citizens,” orated the politi- 
cian, “there has never been a time in 
my life when I didn’t have the courage 
to call a spade a spade.” 

“Yes,” spoke up an old farmer in the 


(52 weekly issues) 








The Pathfinde, 


audience, “and there never was 4 | 
in your life when you had the cowrag, 
to take one in your hand and dig 
eg 


Dubb—I believe I shall have to siy, 
up amateur theatricals. They alway, 
make me feel I am making a fow| of 
myself. 

Chubb—I know; 
same way. 


everybody feels {| 


Customer—I want to buy three 
ted geraniums, 

Florist—We have no geraniums })) 
I can give you chrysanthemums. 

Customer — Chrysanthemums \ 
do. These plants are to replace son 
geraniums I promised my wife to w, 
ter while she was away. 


Creditor—You couldn’t ride aroun: 
in a costly auto like that if you paid 
your honest debts. 

Debtor—That’s so. I’m glad you look 
at it in the same light I do. 


Government Stenographer—Do you 
have a great many letters to write? 

2d Ditto—I should say I do. I hay 
to write so many letters each day thai 
I’ve got into the habit of closing 
prayers at night with “Yours truly.” 





NAME O’HOWLS 


Clint GROW is the barber at Bain- 
bridge, N. Y. 

In Endicott, N. Y., Mrs. Norman 
AWINDLER is financial secretary of 
the Methodist Church. 

A. WHITE is a Negro barber in 
Washington, N. J. 

Tom LAMB is a sheep inspecto: 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

The BADGER family used to liv: 
Beaver Creek, Ore. 

I. M. ABLE (I’m able) rents tourists’ 
cabins at Agate Beach, Ore. 

Dr. TINKER is a surgeon and Dr 
GOOGEBIUGH a chiropractor 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

MAY HERT lives in Springville, Ind 

‘U. R. GOODALE lives in Jamesp 
N. Y. 

WIGFALL O’HAIR is an employee | 
the state department of Dairy Hus 
bandry at Springfield, III. 

In the rank and file of the state de- 
partment of printing in that city work 
E. T. RANK and L. A. FILE. 

C. H. BLAZER is a fireman for th 
Crater Lake Lumber Co., at Spragu 
River, Ore. 

Add marriages: MARSH-POTTER 
Wellsville; BANDY-LEGG at Rossville 





Ga.; STEELE-FIDDLER at Chic 
Cal.; BYRD-BYRDSONG at Spring 


field, I1l.; GARDEN-POOLE at Lynch: 
burg, Va.; FRANTZ-ENGLAND 


Newark, N. J.; BREWER-STOKES 
Remington; BULL-WARFIELD 


| Montpelier, Ind.; WISE-WHISTLER «! 


West Lafayette; PATTY-HURI1 
Paris, Ill.; TEEM-HARNESS at Fr: 
lin, N. C., Mrs. Harness being t! 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. WILL TE!) 
and Mr. SHIRT and Miss PANTS 
London, England. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising (6 emoteyet and, worker tone — ogy With | 
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Ask f tassified erti: 
¢ acy ij 
THFINDER, WASHINGT tgs 


po YOU WANT a splendid chance to make $60 a 
week? I’ll stert you with a local coffee route paying 
steady weekly income. No experience requir Get 

free facts, i decide. Albert Mills, 4660 Monmouth, 
yncinnati, Ohio. 

MAKE BIG MONEY STEADY. High grade Coveralls, 
Shopeoats, Pants, Shirts, Summer Suits. Adver- 
using on back. Fast sellers. Free outfit. Strong Mfg. 
_ 901 West Jackson, Dept. H-6, Chicago. 


50TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If gg oy so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. 


BUSINESS SPRORTUNTTIES 


% WAYS to earn money spare time. Only 25c (coin). 
P. Silvertooth, 314, West 90 St.. New York. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
ED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
7 rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 


Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Descrip- 
tive literature, impartial advice. Mention state. J. W 
Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
AMAZING DISCOVERY! Ladies’ snag-proofed hose! 
Doubles wear. Demonstrators wanted. Opportunity 
(or $20 weekly. No canvassing. Actual samples hosiery 
Pree. Write fully. American Hosiery Mills, Dept. 
alta 
SPECIAL WORK FOR MOTHERS who need $14 week- 
ly at once. No canvassing, experience or invest- 
ment. Give dress size. Dept. B-28, Harford Frocks, 
incinnati, O. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 

AMAZING GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. Genuine 
Moen Nationally Known Quality. Any size roll de- 
eloped and printed and two double weight profes- 
ional enlargements or one colored enlargement for 
%e (coin). Moen Photo Service, Box X-867, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘i 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 25c, 8 
8xl0 enlargement coupon. Reprints 3c. 
Studios, Dept. 110, Des Moines, Iowa. 
TRIAL FILM DEVELOPED, 8 prints, 2 enlargements, 
25c, coins. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5, Watere- 
0, lowa, 




















prints and 
Geppert 


FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS! Free book ‘‘Fortune 
how. American Frog Canning Company, 
Orleans, Louisiana. 





in Frogs’’ tells 
(145), New 


2 = a INVENTIONS + Sree 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Missouri. 

ee LOOMS 


TOMATIC TWILL WEAVE RUG LOOMS, $65. Il- 
strated circular free. Deen Factories, Harlan, lowa 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


EARN $5.00 DAILY raising “mushrooms in cellar, shed, 
attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
hed. Odorless method. Book free. United, 3950-YL 
icoln Avenue, Chicago 


MEDICAL 


AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY 
Boyd Williams, Hudson, 


PERSONAL 


LONELY 1] HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s “greatest 
social extension bureau. Meet nice people; corre- 
Sspondents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.” 
Photos, descriptions free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
lake 

LONESOME: Join one of the most active correspond- 
ence clubs in the country; several thousand mem- 
bers everywhere (free particulars). National Social 
Register, 21 Park Row, New York 
LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, _ Jacksonville. Florida. 

DON’T STAY LONESOME—The Mid-West Corre- 
spondence Club invites you to become a member. L 
Perkins, Box 708, Chicago, Illinois. 


LONESOME? ‘otos 


Free, 140 
Wisconsin 


SORES 
page book. Dr 








Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. sin y 
LONESOME? Free list of descriptions, 
woe correspondence, marriage. Many 
‘tite, Box 6. Pekin, Illinois 

ET ACQUAINTED | CLUB “Established, 1 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy) 
¥rite Box 1251, Denver, Colo 


LONESOME? Join select club 


,,“verywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, 
N . 





people wish- 
wealthy 


Reliable. 
If lonely, 





“Refined members 
Ridgewood, 





COMPLETE ANALYSIS $1. 
Don Fox, Graphologist, Box 13, 


EE Se 
MARRIAGEABLE CORRESPONDENTS continuously, 
H y 25c. Protestants, Catholics. State wishes. John 
dson, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 


END LONELINESS. Join Golden West Service. Con- 
fidential Correspondence. Box 951, Modesto, Calif. 


PRETTY GIRL romantic with money craves friend- 
ship. Please write today. S-Club 39, Oxford, Fla. 








AMERICANA 


Our federal courts deciding that all 
those clauses in those millions of 
bonds and other securities which 
promised payment in gold don’t mean 
what they say. 

A man in Kentucky shooting two of 
his relatives because they wouldn’t 
vote for him in a school election. 

The First Lady of the Land having 
to engage in a marathon with prying 
newspaper reporters in order to dodge 
them while visiting the World’s Fair. 

Department of Agriculture experi- 
menters trying to turn honey into 
vinegar. 

Uncle Sam waiting for debt infor- 
mation from defaulting debtors. 

Navajo Indian bucks gambling with 
one eye to visit the tent of the hula 
hula dancers at the annual south- 
western Indian pow-wow. Super- 
stition said any man who looked upon 
a semi-nude woman was likely to lose 
his sight. So the young bucks covered 
up one eye to save it. 

Indian children in Nevada stoning 
the grandchildren of the President as 
just “palefaces.” 

ee 


It isn’t necessary any more to look 
on a clothesline to see what women 
are wearing. 

_—_—_——— Oe 
WHEN IGNORANCE WAS BLISS 


Methuselah ate what he found on his plate 
And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the calorie 
count— 
He ate because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed as at dinner he sat 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He greedily chewed all varieties of food 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert— 
And he lived over nine hundred years. 


MALE HELP—AGENTS WANTED 


$2.00 HOURLY WITH AMAZING INVENTION. Old 
shoes made like new in five minutes, 6c a pair; not 

a polish or dye. Free Sample. Sav-An-Upper, Dept. 

Z-216, Cincinnati, Ohio 

$6.00 HOURLY. AMAZING KARNU refinishes autos 
like new without rubbing, polishing, waxing or 

painting. Wipes on with cloth. Lasts 8 to 12 months 

Free Sample. Karnu, Dept. Z-88, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 
CRYSTALS of 100% Mineral Wells Texas 
Water, $1 box makes 15 gallons—sent postpaid. W-T 
Crystal Co., MineralWells. Texas 
esos ___ OLD MONEY WANTED ; 
WE BUY LINCOLN HEAD PENNIES. Will pay up 
to $2.00 each if over ten years old. Indian Head 
pennies worth up to $51.00 each. Send 10c for Buying 
Continental Coin Co., D-111 W. Jackson, 





$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices. Coin Exchange, 
Box 22, Le Roy, N. Y. 
CASH IN ON OLD COINS, Indian head cents. High- 
est prices paid. Learn values. Send dime for list 
Hurry! Valley Coin Company. Box 407-P, Ottawa, Ill 
a CC NNT 
COLORFUL PHOTOGRAPHY—Films developed and 
printed in color. Only 35c per roll. Rubin Bros., 
11106 Earle, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Lh 0 | _—____zz:z: 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, apply now for position. Two 
hundred vacancies listed. Treweeke Association, 
Wichita, Kansas. or Springfield. Ohio. 
WRITERS SERVICE 


WANTED. Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Your Height Increasedin 14 days 
or Money Back. 3-5 inches 
rapidly gained. Amazing course 


$2.00 complete or send 3c for book of convincing testimony and 


guarantee. SYSTEM, Dept.P.F.18, FOREST HILLS.N. Y. 








HAY FEVER 
CATARRH 


Dagony of infected sinuses, mucous 
discharges, nasal irritations. Don’t 
risk blindness or deafness. Sterilize 
infected areas, drain clogged passages 
and shrink inflamed tissues. Then pain disappears, 
you breathe a Sino- Dine releases powerful, 
antiseptic, soothing oils and vapors. Its germ-destroy- 
ing, healing rinse penetrate infected parts, giv- 
ing quick comfort and lasting relief, or money back. 
Send 10 cents for trial package, or if suffering se- 
verely, $1.00 for full-sized tube. Write today. 


SINO-DINE “* "2s"scctis Stans” 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
go to Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUM 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, EONARD. inc,. Suite 902. 70 Sth Ave.. New York 


200 PIECE J 200 PIECE JIG- Only 10° 


PICTURE PUZZLE PICTURE PUZZLE 


We will send any friend of the Pathfinder, the most 
—— and enteraining Jig-Picture Puzzle we have 
seen our colors, 200 pieces, size 10x14 inches as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few ett, ox 
for yours today. PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, 


Can’t BEAT This 


SPECIAL CLUB NO, 821 ONLY 

McCall's Magazine $ 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Household Mag. 
The Pathfinder 

Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 
No change or substitution in this club permitted. 
Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. CGC. 


MEN ONLY! 


bo you suffer aches and pains in back and 
legs, all-in feeling, nervousness? Science has 
found these ailments often warnings of pro- 
state gland failure. Now a simple drugless 
home treatment has been perfected. Tried 
and proven. Sent on trial. Write today for 
frank free book about prostate trouble. Send 
now to Glanray Corporation, Dept. F-7, 411 
West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Save $1.25 


“POPULAR — GENERATIONS” 


(TRADE MARK) 


CAPSULES 


m y 
nad BEWARE OF \MITATION’S a 


HALF PRICE 


SAL Eu 


Clip this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with remittance. 
CLUB NO. 823 


CLUB NO. 814 ; 

; - McCall's Mag. 
Pictorial Review $ 50 Pictorial Review $ 75 
Woman's World Household Mag. 
Good Stories The Pathfinder Save $1.75 
Gentlewoman Mag. : 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 CLUB NO. 829 
iitinenieisininteinaiigtaetninss Ge $ 

Pictorial Review 

Household Mag. 
Good Stories 


Country Home 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


CLUB NO. 833 








Delineator ¢ 
Household Mag. “ 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 
= —| MeCall’s Mag. $ 

Illust. Mechanics * 
Woman's World ¢ Open Road 
Household Mag. “% 

Woman's World 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50) Good Stories 

CLUB NO. 822 CLUB NO. 843 

Pictorial Review s] 75 | Radioland 0 
Woman’s World | Pictorial Review 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 


CLUB NO. 815 
Country Home 

CLUB NO. 819 

(Boys) 2 yrs. 

Delineator 

—______—_—_—————__ | The Pathfinder Save $2.00 
Delineator MeCall’s Mag. 
The Pathfinder Save $1.75| The Pathfinder Save $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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GEM paths a Barber 
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The new Gem Micromatic has just taught of to fit the same holder. They’re shar; sayit 
seven million more men to shave correctly. and safer blades and outwear a// substitutes, ite 
This ‘‘Little Barber in a Box’’ won’t £¢ you —because they’re made of 50% thicker a 
use the choppy, scuffing stroke responsible for surgical steel. fact 
so many irritated skins and twisty beards. —because they’re stropped 4840 separate # ©" 
\ . . peop 
Gem’s design compe/s you to hold the razor __ times. Atty 
properly. The ‘‘slantop’’, side-beveled frame — because they’re tougher than the roughest & pret 
brings the blade in contact with your stubble stubble amy chin can grow. _ 
at root level and never skips a hair in a wrinkle, Gem Razors have no take-down parts. Gem J 
a dimple, or a nostril contour. Blades have no counterparts. wha 
Dual Alignment (Gem ’s exclusive, patented Beautifully boxed sets at your dealer’s for @ ‘ial 


$1. Ora trial outfit, with the regu- ao 


lar $1 Gem Micromatic Razor & om 
and a single- and a double- edge It 
blade, for your quarter and @ °™ 


feature) assures complete protec- 
tion from facial injury. It locks 
the blade at five points and sets 
it so that you can’f rasp or nip 










i ql 

your face. our coupon. Tidiee thes 
Dual Alignment permits the poaeenenennnncccnnwnewennnnnnnnnnes---"| BB why 

) i ; = = Gem Safety Razor Corp., Y the 
use of either single- or double Som Glew Rowe Com. ! mond 


edged blades and Gem makes 


Enclosed find 25¢ for complete trial Gem 






wy set with a single- and a double-edge blade and they 

same gold-plated Gem Micromatic Razor now fe4- | The 

tured in regular $1.00 outfits. ; they 

MITRYUMATIC 4 facts 
Bo er be ; 

‘ > 

R azor and B lades ds aie fiete ss. 1m Paw 


